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THE UNITED STATES 
IN OUR OWN TIME 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 


961 pages. Over 250 Illustrations, 
225 portraits and 30 maps and plans 


Publisher’s price, $5.00. Our price $2.75 


The only existing minute history of 
the country in our own generation; fur- 
nishing an unequaled aid to the memory 
ot men now in their prime, the information 
most desired as to the immediate present ; 
the description and statistics of our new 
possessions, with their government; the 
recent changes in our commercial relations 
with the rest of the world; our invasion 
ot Europe with our inventions and prod- 
ucts; the great industrial movements, 
labor questions, etc., and even such late 
matters as the preparations for the St. 
Louis Exposition, the race difficulties, our 
questions with Russia as to Manchuria and 
as to the Jewish persecution, and the whole 
field of contemporary politics in the United 
States. 
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“THE VOICE op NATURE” 
“THE BUSY LIFE” 


These are three of the greatest books of the 
present day, and President Roosevelt says of 
them, ‘‘I am preaching your books to my 
countrymen.” 200 pages each. Paper cover, 
30 cents each; cloth bound, 60 cents each. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Be sure and get the Ogilvie edition. It is 
the best, and the only one having a portrait 
of the author. Agents wanted to sell them. 
Address all orders to J. S. OGILVIE PUB- 
LISHING CO., 63 Rose Street, New York. 
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“An Old Sweetheart of Mine” 







printed. By James Wuircoms RILEY. 
ONY; BIO Over forty pictures in color by HowarD 


Editions oN a bored, 6 portals 3, 
of Popular & 
Poems 


Riley Child-Rhymes 


A collection of the favorites 
of Mr. Riley’s child-rhymes, 
with pictures from studies 
in Hoosierdom, by WiLL 
Vawter. Ornamentalcioth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


Riley Love-Lyrics 


The favoritesof Mr. Riley’s 
love songs, illustrated with 
over 50 studies from life. 
Ornamental cloth, 12mo, 


$1.25. 
Riley Farm-Rhymes 


The many poems by Mr. 
Riley in which are mir- 
rored his love of the great 
outdoors are now collected. 
With Country Pictures by 
Witt VawrTer. Ornamental 
cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. Post- 
age 11 cents. 


Old-Fashioned Roses 


61 selected poems and son- 
nets. Printed on hand-made 
paper, with untrimmed 
edges, gilt top, and bound \ 
in blue and white cloth, 
16mo0, $1.75. 


The Golden Year 


Selections for the Y. 
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16mo, blue na 
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This first long poem, or rather continu- 

ous narrative in verse, by Mr. Riley, is 

sure to stand as one of the greatest and most 
lasting of his works. The ecstasy of the child 
who tells the tale and the rollicking drollery of 
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BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
An uniform volume with the famous Christy-Riley Book 


Out to Old Aunt Mary's 


This is the first publication of the complete version 
of the famuus poem, consisting of twenty stanzas, 
fourteen of which have never before been 
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ips the poem and pictures win straightway to your heart. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL — Publishers, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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36 poemsin Hoosier dialect. 
Sketches in Prose 

12 stories, each prefaced by 
poems. 

Afterwhiles 

62 poems and sonnets. 
Pipes 0’ Pan 

5 sketches and 50 poems. 
Rhymes of Childhood 


106 dialect and serious 
poems. 


The Flying Islands 
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A weird and grotesque 

drama. 
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Running Brooks 
1oz poems, sonnets and 

dialect. 
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Latest dialect and serious 
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A Child World 
Child-life and home tales. 
Home-Folks 
52 poems grave and 
gay. 
His Pa’s Ro- 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





The Story of Art Throughout the Ages 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD By SALOMON REINACH 
With 600 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents) 


‘‘With great conciseness has the author given intelligent expression to his views on art, views catholic 
and normal, and almost invariably just, and little space has been wasted. . . . Will be found most 
useful for reference.’’— New York Globe. 


Everyday People 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
$4.20 net (expressage extra); Edition de Luxe, $10.00 net 





‘He is growing now in flexibility, and the present volume is superior to its predecessors in that it is 
more varied in substance and in execution. We may add that many of these good-natured flings at 
certain phases of American life are as true as they are funny.’’—New Jork Tribune. 





Gainsborough, and His Place in English Art 


By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 
With over fifty full-page illustrations. $3.50 net | 








‘* This is an interesting book for more than the clear and living presentation of its main figure; the 
circle of Gainsborough’s acquaintance is sketched with the same lively interest, and in connection with 
a serious consideration of Gainsborough’s genius, there is much about the art of painting that is both 
instructive and enjoyable.—Spring/field ( Mass.) Republican, 


Poems of Childhood 


By EUGENE FIELD COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS BY PARRISH 
Royal 8vo, $2.50 








‘* By all means the best work Eugene Field ever put to his credit. They stand for the finer side of his 
nature and for all that was most spontaneous and charming in his art. Mr. Parrish, likewise, is never 
more effective than when he is making pictures of children, . . . and his drawings are perfect in 
their way.’’—New York Tribune. 


Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Illustrated by the author. 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents) 


‘* The story of his [Monarch’s] evoiution from an affectionate and mischievous little household pet into 
the mysterious and ruthless sheepkiller of Tallac is as thrilling and pathetic as anything Mr. Seton 
has given us.’’— The Dia. 





The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
Small 4to, with illustrations by the author, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 


‘Mr. Herford’s masterpiece. . . . A series of clever quatrains, which seize upon the very passages 
of Omar best suited to his witty transformations, accompany an equal number of dainty drawings 
which, for decorative spacing and design and subtle humor, are altogether exquisite.’”’—/iladelphia 
Public Ledger. 





A Parody Anthology 


By CAROLYN WELLS 
12mo, Leather, $1.50 net; Cloth, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents) 





**4 book which bubbles with fun from cover to cover, which is so full of humor, indeed, that the reader 
will be apt to forget its serious purpose.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - - - - NEW YORK 
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The Clarendon Press 


Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri. Edited by Dr. E. Moore. Third Edition, 
thoroughly revised throughout. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.25; India paper edition, 
cloth, $3.00. 

Dante’s Divina Commedia. Translated into English prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
M.A. fcap. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE: 

The Face of the Earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). By Epwarp Suess. Trans- 
lated by Hertua B. C. Sottas, under the direction of W. J. Sottas. Vol. I. With 
4 maps and $0 other illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $8.35. (Professor Suess has written 
a special preface for the English edition. ) 

The Tragedies of Seneca. Rendered into English verse by Exta Isapet Harris, Ph.D. 
(Yale). Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Early History of India, from 600 B. C. to the Muhammadan Conquest, includ- 
ing the invasion of Alexander the Great, by Vincent A. Smirn. With maps and other 
illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $4.75. 

Murray’s Small Classical Atlas. Edited by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Litt.D. Impe- 
rial 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Letters of Dorothy Wadham, 1609-1618. Edited, with notes and appendices, 
by Rev. Rosert Bartow Garpiner, M.A., F.S.A. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—American Branch 
g1-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


It may sound like 


bombast to say that Mrs. Rorer’s cookery books are the best in existence 
yet it is the fact, if we may judge by the sales and the praise bestowed on 
them. Mrs. Rorer is at the head of her profession, beside being 
thoroughly practical. Is it any wonder then that her books are in such 
demand? They are clean cut, reliable and up-to-date in every respect. 
The woman wlio takes them as her guide in household work has something 
sure and strong to lean upon. They represent a great value, a value not to 
be gauged by the prices asked. Look at her New Cook Book—what a 
wonderful compilation of all that is best in cookery and household science. 
You can absolutely rely on every statement and every recipe. 


Mrs. Rorer’s NEW Cook Book 


736 pages; abundantly illustrated ; $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 
Mrs. Rorer’s newest book; full of good things in the way 


Dainties of desserts. Cloth, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents. 


All of Mrs. Rorer’s books can be had of any bookseller, or he can get them 
for you, or you can send to us. Send for complete list. 


Arnold & Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


4 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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ATale of the Kloster 


By 
BROTHER JABEZ 


A romance dealing with the Ger- 


man mystical communities that centered 
about Philadelphia in the early and 
middle portions of the 18th century. 
They had representatives in German- 
town, on the Wissahickon, and espe- 
cially at Ephrata. Here the community 
called “ The Solitary” flourished for 
years. They built many houses for 
communal purposes, and elaborated 
their system and ritual under the lead- 
ership of Conrad Beissel. 

“A Tale of the Kloster’ is founded 
upon the history of this movement, and 
the life of the community is vividly 
pictured, The book gives a phase of 
our early development which is worthy 
of preservation. ‘The cover is a design 
taken from the pen work of the sister- 
hood and the initial letters used in the 
book are from the same source. _ I[Ilus- 


trated. 





Price, $1.08 net 
Postpaid, $1.21 


Two New Books Just Published 





Home Ideals 


By 
WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


Author of 
‘‘Gleams from Paul’s Prison,’’ 


‘(Saturday Afternoon,’’ etc. 


Everyone at all acquainted with 
Dr. Hoyt knows his power of felicitous 
expression in choice allusion, in apt 
simile, in pertinent illustration ; and in 
striking phraseology he is a past master. 
This appears alike in his addresses and 
books, and is distinguished in its fullest 
in this new work on the home. The 
author discusses what the different 
parties to the making of the home 
should be. Husband, wife, child, bro- 
ther, sister are each portrayed, and their 
relations to the whole indicated in such 
a way as to set before us the standard 


of the ideal home. 


Price, 35 cents net 


Postpaid, 40 cents 






For Sale at Wanamaker’s and all Leading Booksellers 


PUBLISHED BY 


American Baptist 
Publication Society 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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OUTDOORS 


A MAGAZINE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


FEBRUARY 













Winter with all its delights is full upon us and all Outdoors 
takes on a new attractiveness. The February number of 
OUTDOORS is as varied in its contents as the four winds. 
North, South, East and West are represented. 






Snowshoeing as a Sport for Women 
By W. B. Thornton 







| This charming nature writer has given a new view ot 
o | the most popular sport of our Northern neighbors. 
Nature is presented in a new aspect. The “little 






beauties’ requiring more than casual observation show 
how little of the real winter world is known to women 
who do not go abroad when the snow is on the ground. 








THE MARDI-GRAS 
. By Henry Hale 






The picturesque and Winter Carnival at New Orleans 
is the same to no two people. Mr. Hale has presented 
in this article a comprehensive view of the whole great 
celebration together with some comment that makes it 









unique among criticisms of the Mardi-Gras. 






iH There will be dozens of other interesting features in this 
g 

number. It will have a cover by The Kinneys and will be 

among the best of the month’s periodicals. Look for it on the 







| next newsstand or send 10 cents to the Publisher. 


OUTDOORS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10 cents per copy $1.00 yearly 
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Important New Macmillan Books 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Vol. Ill. THE WARS OF RELIGION 


is the latest addition to ‘‘the most full, comprehensive and scientific history of 
modern times in the English language, or in any other language.’”’ (Na/ion.) 
Among its chapter titles are: ‘The Wars of Religion in France’’; ‘‘ French 
Humanism and Montaigne’’; ‘‘ The Catholic Reaction, and the Valois and 
Bathory Elections, in Poland’’; ‘‘ The Height of the Ottoman Power’’; ‘‘ The 
Empire under Ferdinand I and Maximilian II’’; ‘‘ The Revolt of the Nether- 
lands’’; ‘‘ William the Silent’’; ‘‘ Mary Stewart’’; ‘ The Elizabethan Naval 
War with Spain”; ‘ ‘Rome under Sixtus V’”’ ; ‘* The End of the Italian Renais- 
sance’’; ‘‘ Spain under Philip II’’; ‘Spain under Philip III”’ ; ‘‘ Britain under 
James I’’; ‘Ireland, to the Settlement of Ulster’’; ‘ The Dutch Republic”? ; 
‘‘ Henry IV of France’”’ ; and ‘‘ The Empire under Rudolf IT.’’ 


Cloth, royal 8vo, $4.00 net (carriage 30¢. ) 


New Volumes in the English Men of Letters Series 


Thomas Moore by Stephen Gwynn 


author of ‘‘ The Masters of English Literature,”’ 


Sydney Smith by George W. E. Russell 


Both volumes uniform with Dobson's ‘‘ Fannie Burney,’’ Chesterton’s ‘ Robert 
Browning,’’ Miss Lawless’s ‘‘ Maria Edgeworth,"’ Stephen’s ‘“‘George Eliot,’’ etc. 


Each, cloth, blue and gold, 1z2mo, 75 cents uet (postage 8c.) 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’S New Novel 


The Secret Woman 


By the Author of ‘*‘The ‘American Prisoner,”’ 
‘* Children of the Mist,’ 


i) ’ 


‘¢ My Devon Year, etc, 


Its interest is so concentrated upon vital and essential elements as to make the 
story fascinating in its dramatic intensity. It draws a tremendous power from 
the utter simplicity with which it lays bare the depth of love and passion. And 
its atmosphere is such as no other novelist now creates—from the first chapter 
aglow with the light and fragrance of young May in the heart of Devon woods to 
the close of the book in the majesty of the Christmas dawn. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers. please mention Book News. 
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APPLETONS’ IMPORTANT 
BOOKS FOR FEBRUARY 


THE FIRE OF SPRING 


By MARGARET POTTER 


12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Can a husband forgive as much as a wife? Can a wife forgive as much as a 
husband? Which is the more forgiving if the fault be vital? These are some of 
the questions which are treated in this book. 


The House of Hawley 


By ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 
Illustrated 12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 
This is a touching story, full of the love of a grand iron-willed old man for 
his young granddaughter. It tells of her elopement, her estrangement from her 
grandfather, and their final beautiful reconciliation. 


The Mother-Light 


“MAY THE LIGHT SHINE IN YOU” 


This is the most interesting, subtle, veiled defense of a certain modern 
religious sect that has ever been written by a layman in regard to any church since 
Browning’s Bishop Bloughram’s Apology. 


I2mo. 


The Clock and the Key 


By ARTHUR HENRY VESEY 


Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


12mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 


Look at the clock! Look at the clock! Look at the clock! That is the 
key to the mystery. By means of this quaint old fashioned time-piece the famous 
bag of jewels is found. The scene is in Venice, and the characters who are 
directed by the puzzling hints of the clock, entertain of themselves. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTHWEST 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
I2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50 net; postage additional. 


An interesting account of the Mexican War and the thrilling events preced- 
ing it; full of personal anecdotes of the men engaged. An accurate and unbiassed 
book. 


436 FIFTH AVENUE ~ — “ s NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Volume 


Literature 


FEBRUARY, 


Between 


1905 Number 270 


Two Eras 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


HEN the once famous authoress, 
\) \) Fredrika Bremer was in _ this 
country, in 1865, she was very 
much delighted on visiting James Russell 
Lowell, at his home in Cambridge, because 
he was the first person she had seen in 
America who was living in the house where 
he was born. Lowell’s grandchildren still 
occupy that fine old Revolutionary man- 
sion, “Elmwood,” but now instead of 
forming a part of a large family estate, it 
is crowded among diverging roads, where 
passengers jump from the trolley cars and 
run up to peer in through the drawing 
room windows. Yet the change of the 
literary atmosphere in Cambridge and Bos- 
ton and, indeed, in most of our older 
towns and cities, is quite as marked as in 
the external abodes. The literature in 
America then dwelt, wherever it existed, 
in a narrow circle where it was the ab- 
sorbing subject. There was a common 
tendency of thought, of language, of 
habits, even of religious opinions or non- 
opinions, strangely combined with the 
greatest personal individualities. You 
could scarcely group together in a room, 
for instance, individuals more unlike in 
temperament than Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne and Whittier, 
yet they all felt, first or last, the spirit of 
their time ; travel was secondary ; thought, 
for a moment, seemed all; and the women 
of the same period, as Margaret Fuller 
and Elizabeth Peabody, were in the same 
general attitude. 


There was also a_ business circle, 
touching this in brotherly or kindred 
ways; but it was mainly absorbed in lines 
of commerce long since passed away, such 
as the oriental trade, for instance, a de- 
partment which coincided with the literary 
life in taking men out of the everyday 
world, in making far-off things familiar. 
In my own case, I remember, while I was 
reading Homer and Plato, one of my elder 
brothers was sailing as super-cargo to Rio 
Janeiro and another to Calcutta. The 
strange books, the strange images, the 
words themselves which they brought 
home seemed much nearer to poetry and 
belles lettres than do the copper mines 
and railway speculations of to-day. Yet in 
this respect there was no substantial differ- 
ence; the real contrast was between stu- 
dious revery, on the one side, and execu- 
tive action on the other. 

Even within the walls of the student’s 
room there was a very different condition 
in respect to studies pursued. No doubt 
that period was accompanied by a good 
deal more of Latin and Greek than one 
finds to-day, and was also accompanied by 
a newborn enthusiasm for a great school of 
German writers who are now, apparently, 
little read in Germany itself, save Goethe 
and Heine. There was also a marked 
and definite school in France known as 
the Eclectic School, now wholly vanished, 
which was then actively introduced into 
our college exercises, chiefly through the 
writings of Cousin and Jouffroy, while 








LOWELL 


Spanish and Italian were also with us as 
studies, and students read, of course, Don 
Quixote and Dante. We read the books 
or read about them, but the lands where 
these great authors had dwelt were far 
away. Nowmen and women visit France, 
Germany and Italy by the thousand every 
summer, and bring home the latest editions 
of some of the same books, but do not 
read them, so far as I can see, with quite 
the same reverence. 


If we now look at this condition of 
things a shade more deeply we find that 
it is nothing local to the United States of 
America, but in truth forms only a part 


of a wider change by which literature, 
as such shows less visible leader- 
ship among the arts and _ vocations 
of men than it held half a century 
ago. The leading literary names of the 
foremost nations now represent less rela- 
tive prominence than was the case sixty 
years since. It is not alone in the United 
States that this is so. As we have no 
recognized living substitutes for Emer- 
son and Hawthorne, Poe and Longfellow, 
so England has none for Darwin and 
Tennyson; Germany for Goethe and 
Heine; France for Victor Hugo. And on 
the other hand, in all these nations, even 
in England, the expansion of _ scientific 
discovery and business pursuits has been 
enormous. This change is most notice- 
able in Germany, where a single prince 
controlling the small domain of Weimar 
had in his court four such men as Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder and Lessing. 

On the other hand, there was cer- 
tainly no conception, sixty years ago, 
of the enormous development of mere 
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wealth as a basis of social leadership. At 
that time the possession of a million dol- 
lars involved a sum so vast that it was 
seriously questioned whether any Ameri- 
can possessed it; whereas, now the mere 
millionaire counts for little or nothing 
among social magnates. This is enough 
to show that the change in the habits of 
society is not a local phenomenon, but one 
belonging alike to the leading nations of 
the world. In short, it is evident that lit- 
erature for a certain period in these na- 
tions seems destined to take, for the time 
being, a subordinate place. There is noth- 
ing new in such changes; they belong to 
the progress of man. The new form of 
social procedure is not itself based on ac- 
cident, but is the fruit of the world’s de- 
mand for the genius of invention and the 
gift of organizing power. How much 
farther this tendency will prevail, we know 
not, nor is the end yet apparent. A gen- 
eration which has produced and has yet 
very imperfectly adopted two such won- 
ders as wireless telegraphy and the X-rays 
can scarcely yet even venture to speculate 
as to what may occur next. 

It must also be remembered that there 
was, “sixty years since,” a period of seeth- 
ing and active reform through all the 
Northern States, beginning with the tem- 
perance and anti-slavery movements, and 
expanding into socialistic experiments of 
all kinds which peculiarly touched men 
and women, whether by sympathy or by 
antagonism, so that all their work was 
done, as it were, on the slope of some vol- 
cano. Men of the highest purposes court- 
ed martyrdom more or less consciously; 
as I can remember some of the more de- 
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voted abolitionists, such as Parker Pills- 
bury and Stephen Foster, boasting in their 
speeches of having gone up into the pul- 
pits of pro-slavery ministers and trampled 
upon the very pulpit itself as a protest 
against the opinions preached there. There 
was a tradition of a boy in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, who, having been brought up 
an extreme come-outer, as it was called, 
came home from vacation partially con- 
verted to views and habits his mother 
greatly disapproved—views held in the 
outer world. “He used to be a real come- 
outer,” she mournfully exclaimed, “but 
now he swears and goes to church and is 
just like any other boy.” The headquar- 
ters for these agitations were, of course, 
found largely in New England, but Hor- 
ace Greeley’s “Tribune,” in New York, 
and the more radical Quaker elements in 
Philadelphia took their full share in it, and 
these last moulded Whittier, who lived 
there for a time. There are doubtless 
radicalisms and antagonisms enough to- 
day, but they are spread over so wide a 
surface, and so many social influences are 
balanced against each other, that no such 
scenes are witnessed. Life is so much 
more highly organized and is transacted 
on so wide a scale that it does not take so 
close a hold on literary pursuits. The 
scholar easily shuts himself up in his 
library and lets the world go on outside ; 
or else takes the great working world itself 
for his theme. 

Now there are some great advantages 
in this wider atmosphere. It places us 
farther from mere radicalism, or even 
egotism; but on the other hand, it does 
not rear, or at least does not breed for 
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intellectual purposes, the same type of 
men. Literature will always, no doubt, 
find self-asserting individualities. Thoreau, 
climbing two pairs of stairs to bring home 
the unsold edition of his “Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers” and writ- 
ing in his journal that day “I am now the 
owner of a library of seven hundred vol- 
umes, six hundred of which I wrote my- 
self,’ was not perhaps more essentially 
individual than a correspondent of mine 
who last winter built a little wooden shanty 
in the back yard of a _ city, where he 
and his wife and child might live for 
almost nothing while he wrote his book, 
he not having the means by any ordinary 
mode of living to get through the cold 
weather. 

Yet it is undeniably true that the enor- 
mous increase of opportunities which all 
our colleges now give, the creation of great 
public libraries in our cities and of smaller 
libraries accessible in every town opens a 
period when youthful literary talent is re- 
céiving aid on so vast a scale that we can- 
not yet predict the consequences. For 
myself, I am glad to be old enough to have 
seen something of both points of view, 
and in looking back cannot quite forget 
the fascination of early difficulties to be 
encountered in obtaining books. I recall 
the time, for instance, when my old friend, 
the late Robert Carter, walked along the 
streets with his widowed mother, in 
his boyhood planning to spend their 
last half dollar in buying a_ dinner, 
but lingered so long before a_book- 


seller’s window displaying a_ half-dollar 
second-hand copy of Spenser’s 
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Cambridge, Mass. 





The 


Poor 








And on the Healing Tree 





3e mighty far and near, 






I reap my wage aright, 






Nor on the crystal tide— 





An asphodel beside. 









There floated out to her. 





The light ineffable— 





The rue, the asphodel, 







Shall never fear again. 








And dream of Paradise. 








’ 
Soul 
By May Kendall 

Ato soul sought the gate of heaven. 


He looked not on the mansions fair 
That for the blessed wait— 

Yet he a crimson rose did spare, 
And hastened to the gate. 


And through the opening gate she caught 
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Queene,” that it ended in their buy- youths who come to Cambridge literally 
ing the book and going without the din- penniless are presently carried beyond all 
ner. Fortunately, in their case, aid ar- sympathy by college endowments and 
rived from an unexpected source; and I “scholarships” of which in those earlier 
cannot but recall it, sometimes, when days no one dreamed. 















“Oh, let me in,” said she, 
“To look upon the spirits shriven, 





: 3ut the Angel answered: “Though God’s grace 


In Heaven for thee there is no place, 
Thou holdest earth too dear! 


The poor soul pleaded: “Though in grief 


Yet give me but a single leaf 
From thy great fields of light!” 


He looked not on the angel folk, 


A leaf of amaranth he broke, 






To pass Heaven’s portal all unmeet 
She stood, the wanderer ; 
Howbeit, music clear and sweet 





The amaranth the Angel brought, 


And gave—and even as she took, 
There faded from her ken 
The radiance, whereon who look 


And none the mystic boon perceive ; 
Yet where the journey lies 
Of that poor soul, men cease to grieve, 


London “Saturday Review.” 
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HENRY JAMES 


Mr. Henry James on Balzac 


HE privilege of hearing Mr. Henry 
James, the most prominent of living 
American novelists, make his initial 

effort at platform speaking, was reserved 
for the members and guests of the Con- 
temporary Club of Philadelphia, before 
whom, on the evening of January gth, the 
author of “Daisy Miller,” “The Wings 
of the Dove” and “The Golden Bowl,” 
delivered his first public address. The 
subject was one on which Mr. James is 
eminently qualified to speak, namely, “The 
Lesson of Balzac.” 


The Contemporary Club is one of the 
Quaker City’s favorite organizations for 
the patronage of the arts, and its presi- 
dent, who introduced the visitor with fit- 
tingly appreciative words and _ graceful 
manner, is Miss Agnes Repplier, the well- 
known essayist, whose work places her 
almost as high among the followers of her 
own particular branch of the craft as Mr. 
James’s work places him in the larger de- 
partment of letters, of which he has some- 
times, though with doubtful wisdom, been 
called the Dean. 
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It was with that reverence for an ac- 
knowledged master that Mr. James opened 
his subject and with characteristic deliber- 
ateness approached the main point of 
his discussion. By his own statements, he 
was fain to linger along the way that led 
to the sacred shrine; and in the long ave- 
nue of sculptured figures, “statues of other 
novelists,” as he put it, he delighted to 
pause, to admire one here, to extol an- 
other there, to point out an attribute or 
some essential lacking elsewhere. Thus 
he made comment on Jane Austin, whose 
“grace of facility” is always to be admired ; 
on Charlotte Bronte, picturesquely de- 
scribed as a child of the autumn; and on 
Dickens, who belongs to the morning 
hours, and the dingy room flooded with 
the sunlight that shines through the win- 
dows, windows, however, that are ever 
somewhat dirty. George Eliot is always 
to be thought of in the sunset hour, when 
the shadows grow long and the air 
breathes gentle melancholy. Balzac can- 
not be typified so readily—his colors are 
so many and so thick, his sunshine and 
his shadows so commingled that he defies 
limitation. 

Mr. James places the novel at the very 
top of the vehicles for literary expression, 
and he sets Balzac at the head of the 
novelists. That the author of the “Come- 
die Humaine” could in twenty years ac- 
complish the prodigious amount of labor 
that he did makes him phenomenal. For 
twenty years the French novelist “spent 
royally of his store” and still it was not 
exhausted. 

It is this range, this extensiveness that 
is lacking to contemporary novels. Only 
a small granary to draw from; what won- 
der if the famine come soon? 

The lyrical quality is not one of the 
qualities that belong to the novel. The 
novelist attains highest who has it in the 
least degree. Balzac had none of it; in 
Dickens and Thackeray it was almost 
totally absent ; but we turn to George Mer- 
edith and we find “winged horses, har- 
nessed to his prose,” carrying him afar 
into the fields of the figurative. 

Again, dialogue is not, as it is so often 
made, one of the proper tools of the novel- 
istic craft. Dialogue belongs to the 
drama; the generous use of it in a novel 
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cheapens it. Balzac “kept talk in its place 
as the very flower of illustration, not to be 
too much handled.” 

Balzac suffers in not being “presenta- 
ble as a classic.” But he is the great, the 
one creator, who has all that everyone 
else has ever had, with much more of his 
own to add to the aggregate sum. Not 
that he has no faults, but Mr. James was 
pleased to term the one chief fault, that 
of grossness, an accident; one who calls 
Balzac “the father of us all” can scarcely 
be expected to dwell upon shortcomings ; 
the overwhelming sweep of mighty forces 
submerges all the finer, less perceptible 
currents. 

It was not merely to life that Balzac 
went for his material, but to the very root 
and sources of life. That is why he so 
moves us, so commands us and so compels 
us. He knew so many things, saw so 
many things, felt so many things, that 
oftentimes he is bewildering with -his 
wealth of matter. Yet “Balzac. never,” 
said Mr. James, “throws dust in our eyes, 
except once in a while, gold-dust.” And 
gold-dust forms but a fine screen through 
which the real is made to look a bit more 
beautiful. 

That Balzac’s technique is frequently 
deplorable Mr. James is willing to admit, 
but technique is an idle fancy when cre- 
ativeness and originality and force are all 
present in such plenteousness. 

If he could persuade his audience to let 
3alzac appeal to them a little more, Mr. 
James would feel satisfied. He was ready 
to acknowledge that “the master’ is 
heavy, often involved and intricate, but 
he would plead patience for his faults, 
recognition for his greatnesses. 

Of our present-day novel Mr. James had 
nothing encouraging to say. ‘Easy of 
manufacture,” he termed it, bearing “the 
stamp of the machine ;” the classics are re- 
freshing because they are like “things 
hand-made.” 

As a speaker, Mr. James is not unquali- 
fiedly a success. He has a genial pres- 
ence, the presence of a man at once sub- 
stantial and kindly; he looks the pros- 
perous American man of affairs, despite 
his English residence of thirty-five years. 

There was no trace of embarrassment 
in his bearing, but he read his discourse, 
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word for word, one hand holding the 
manuscript, the other resting for the most 
part in a pocket, save where, two or three 
times, there came an involuntary gesture. 
And he read ‘in a monotone, with voice 
well-modulated but rhythmic and in ac- 
cordance with this rhythm his body swayed 
slowly back and forth. Yet he seemed 
perfectly at ease with his audience and 
was ready to acknowledge any little ripple 
of laughter occasioned by his numerous 
small witticisms, prepared though they 
were, with a slight nod and a pleasant 
smile. 

In all it was a new role in which to see 
the author whose methods of writing have 
latterly called forth so much discussion. 
His words explained somewhat various 
of his own odd novelistic caprices, they 
made more understandable his diffuseness, 
though his attitude of discipleship towards 
Balzac was long ago recognized. At the 
same time, Mr. James in the attitude of 
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public speaker is far more human’ and 
likeable than Mr. James the novelist. To 
find that he still has a strain of poetry 
in his make-up, to find that he still pos- 
sesses a laughable wit, when we know 
chiefly that subtle, ironic humor which 
stings even more than it amuses; to find 
also that he still has an emotional nature 
and that he can still idealize, as his pane- 
gyric on the man whom he has chosen to 
follow in the literary pathway, shows, is 
indeed gratifying; the rare glimpses that 
we have had of Mr. Henry James, 
glimpses dependent chiefly upon magazine 
articles, certainly not upon his books, have 
not revealed him with so agreeable an 
effect as has this address of an hour and a 
half. It tempts us to wonder if the au- 
thor of “The Ambassadors” is quite cor- 
rect in his idea of the lyrical quality as a 
necessary lack to the novel. The lyrical 
quality denotes enthusiasm and enthusi- 
asm is more than often a saving grace.* 


Ex-Caliban 


By George 


E. Roth 


(After reading Browning’s ““Caliban’’) 


ROM out uncharted Pasts a vision clears : 
EF A weird, wolfish form with ravenous eyes 
Seeks fondly for prey a soul-pregnant prize, 

Which, travailing in pain through countless years, 
Gives birth to a creature of hopes and fears. 
We shudder and shrink from the savage cries, 
Borne to our Soul in the Body that dies, 
And turn to the shelter the Soul uprears. 
“Whereto? my Soul. Ever on? Never hence?” 
Into perfect splendor the vision breaks : 
A sea of dreams in which the Soul lies laved 
Of all that hindered perfect Growth and Sense 
Of vast infinitude, of all that takes 
From sentient life those things which most it craved. 
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Painted by John W. Alexander 
A STUDY 


Reproduced from the picture at the Eightieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
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SANTA MARIA AND THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE 


Eightieth Annual 


Exhibition of the 


National Academy of Design 


lacks the distinctive note. This is 

the fact that forces itself upon the 
consciousness whenever one contemplates 
any of the numerous art exhibitions which 
enter into the course of events in most of 
our larger cities. ‘This was the fact that 
compelled the attention when one surveyed 
the walls of the various galleries during 
the recent exhibition, in New York City, 
of the National Academy of Design, the 
eightieth annual exhibit of that time- 
honored institution. 

There were 383 paintings in the collec- 
tion, and the diversity of themes and of 
treatment, the variety of art traditions, 
discipled, refuted and confounded, made 
classification a difficulty if not almost an 
impossibility. 

The same tolerance that had admitted 
such a variety both in kind and in degree 


ey art is conglomerate and 


of excellence, to the assembly, was to be 
discerned in the awarding of the prizes. 
The Thomas B. Clarke prize for the best 
figure composition went to Childe Hassam 
for “Lorelei,” a study in the nude with 
the necessary background made forcedly 
mythological; the first Hallgarten prize 
was awarded F. Luis Mora for “The Let- 
ter,” a gossipy bit of situation with a sig- 
nificance chiefly sentimental. ‘Moonrise— 
Early Spring,” by Gustav Wiegand, car- 
ried off the second Hallgarten prize, while 
the third fell to the Swedish painter, M. 
Petersen, for “Curiosity Seekers,” one of 
that variety of canvases wherein a “story 
is told.” 

To Mr. Walter Gay was awarded the 
Inness prize for “In the South Wind,” an 
excellent piece of work, picturing a field 
of grain tossed by the wind and showing 
a far-reaching background of level land- 
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scape, the whole being pervaded by an 
atmosphere of delightful nature apprecia- 
tion. 

Mr. Thomas Eakins took the Thomas 
R. Proctor prize for the best specimen of 
portraiture. His portrait of Prof. Leslie 
W. Miller is chiefly notable for its char- 
acteristics of robustness and unconven- 
tionality. The pose, presumably meant to 
immortalize one of Prof. Miller’s favorite 
attitudes while addressing a class, is in no 
way artistic; the background is meagre 
and unsympathetic, arranged in a way to 
produce emphatically the impression that 
the figure is capable of being lifted bodily 
from the canvas; and the coloring is flat. 
Yet it is a worthy specimen of its kind 
and has a certain character which sets it 
apart from the inert figure commonly pic- 
tured in an attitude of repose. 

A portrait of Miss Florence Nesbit, by 
Carroll Beckwith, is possessed of a pleas- 
ing individuality; a piquancy and pretty 
grace seems to endow it with a singularly 
life-like air. “Merely Mary Anne,” by 
Mr. Louis Loeb, showing Miss Robson 
in her popular role, drew much attention, 
chiefly of course because of the subject 
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and its extensive power of appeal. “The 
Sisters,” a large canvas by Mr. William 
Paxton was among the much commented- 
upon. The similarity in atmosphere and 
pose which causes it to remind one in- 
stantly of “The Misses Hunter” by Mr. 
Sargent, is unmistakable. The figures are 
but two in number and the workmanship 
is excellent. One of Mr. William M. 
Chase’s contributions to the collection was 
a piece of still-life called by one critic “a 
feast of luscious painting for epicures.” 
Among the figure compositions Mr. John 
W. Alexander’s work was notable. “A 
Study,” here reproduced, is all long, 
graceful curves, a veritable harmony in 
lines, and a study in sweet expression. 


“Still Courting” is Mr. J. G. Brown in 
a most appealing vein. Mr. Brown is 
called old-fashioned by the critics, but it 
is the very sweetness of old-fashionedness 
that appears in a picture like this. The 
sentiment makes the canvas; the work- 
manship is, as usual, careful and exquis- 
itely detailed. 


Another member of the older school who 
again exhibited was Mr. Thomas Moran, 
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whose Italian scenes are always warmly 
radiant and attractive to the’ beauty-lov- 
ing eye. 

“Forging the Cross” is once more a 
picture with a story—the workers at the 
anvil, the priest watching and waiting, the 
group of women and children at the door. 

The best oils do not always lend them- 
selves most readily to reproduction in half- 
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THE YELLOW WATER LILY 


Painted by Harry Roseland 


tone. but in choosing pictures to accom- 
pany this article care has been taken to 
select representative works. “The Yellow 
Water Lily” was a small, dainty canvas 
as well as the embodiment of a novel idea. 
The maiden on the bank between the 
lions, with the water-lilies scattered over 
the face of the waters makes a pretty 
imaginative group of a unique variety. 
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Accessions to Literature During 1904 


By Norma 


HAT with all the discussion of 
over-productiveness as a draw- 
back to the progress of litera- 

ture, one would naturally infer that the 
number of new writers appearing in the 
field, year by year, was especially large. 
Looking on the surface merely, it would 
seem as if -the literary losses for a twelve 
months would, in large degree at least, 
be compensated for by the entrance upon 
a literary career of the scions of a newer 
generation. The theory that for each who 
goes another comes might, on casual ob- 
servation, hold, save where, for instance, 
men like Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr. Swin- 
burne or Mr. Meredith, men of a past, sig- 
nificant era, are to be considered. , 

But with all the new writers that attain 
to the dignity of print within the course 
of a year, it is surprising to discover how 
few of them are really to be termed liter- 
ary accessions and still more surprising is 
it to learn in how small a degree they take 
the places of those who, within a like 
space of time, have been cut off from the 
pursuit of their work by death. 

In 1904 there died at least a score of 
really significant American and English 
authors, besides six or more foreign writ- 
ers of greater than passing importance. 
Yet when we attempt to sum up the new 
writers who have accomplished anything 
worth even a second glance, we have diffi- 
culty in equalling the number and can do 
so only by establishing an entirely different 
standard by which to judge not only of 
achievement but of promise. 

It would, however, be unfair to enter 
into any comparison of older, dead and 
newer, living authors, in-so-much as the 
latter have but made a beginning, while 
the former have, for the most part, round- 
ed out a career. But even so, it were im- 
possible, with the material at hand, to pre- 
sent anything like a brilliant outlook for 
a literary future to result from the acces- 
sions of the year just passed. 

To begin with, 1904 saw all the older 
writers actively engaged on new books. 
Mr. Howells, Mr. James, Mrs. Wharton, 
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Elizabeth Phelps Ward, even Mrs. Whit- 
ney; Anthony Hope, H. Rider Haggard, 
Winston Churchill and Henry Harland; 
in fact, nearly all the better American and 
English authors and all the most popular 
writers had at least one new book issued, 
and in this way the room for first novels 
was decidedly curtailed. 

The two names which can, with most 
pride, be added to the forces of contem- 
porary letters, belong to authors who owe 
their establishment to books, not strictly 
speaking, first books. Mr. Norman Dun- 
can, whose “Dr. Luke of the Labrador” 
has gained for him recognition both here 
and abroad as a work of more than ordi- 
nary literary merit, had earlier published a 
collection of short stories. “Dr. Luke” 
was truthfully a first novel, and if it be 
followed by more work equally good, Mr. 
Duncan will indeed be a literary accession 
worth having. 

Miss Edith Rickert stands side by side 
with Mr. Duncan in originality of theme, 
faithful character delineation, descriptive 
ability and purity of literary style. Mr. 
Duncan is by birth a Canadian ; Miss Rick- 
ert is an American woman now living and 
writing in London, where she has had 
one other book, “Out of the Cypress 
Swamp” published. 

Six authors of first novels issued during 
1904, from whom we may hope for some- 
thing in the future, are Miss Elizabeth Mil- 
ler, whose book, ‘““The Yoke,” came as near 
equalling the works of George Ebers as 
anything we have had; Ezra _ Brudno, 
author of “The Fugitive,” a realistic de- 
pictment of Jewish life in Russia and 
America; Miss Margery Williams, author 
of “The Price of Youth,” of which one 
critic says, “it is an honest and true tran- 
script from life;’ Mr. Ridgwell Cullum, 
whose “Hound from the North” is a 
strong and fascinating picture; Miss Eve- 
lyn Underhill, author of “The Gray 
World,” an interesting study of the rein- 
carnation of a soul, and Miss May Sinclair, 
an English woman, author of “The Di- 
vine Fire,” a novel which, though not her 
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first, is of a quality to make its author 
eligible of mention among literary acces- 
sions. 

Other and in some cases more doubtful 
additions to literature during 1904 include 
Miss Miriam Michelson, whose “In the 
Bishop’s Carriage” was a best seller and 
whose “Madigans” is a delightfully genu- 
ine bit of humor; Mrs. Helen Martin, the 
author of the popular “Tillie, a Mennonite 
Maid ;” Anne Warner, the creator of the 
amusing “Susan Clegg;’ Rose Cecil 
O’Neill, whose “Loves of Edwy” was the 
most brilliant bit of new 1904 fiction, and 
Thompson Buchanan, author of the clever 
“Castle Comedy.” 

James Branch Cabell, with “The Eagle’s 
Shadow ;” Katherine Holland Brown, with 
“Diane,” and Edward Peple, with “A 
Broken Rosary” and “The Prince Chap,” 
each give evidence of possessing some par- 
ticular phase of talent. 


“Poor 


By Florence 


Love!” 


Love!” 
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Still, we use the term “doubtful” be- 
cause mere popularity cannot be made to 
measure worth, and most of the novels 
spoken of owe whatever standing they 
have to ephemeral rather than to lasting, 
fundamental characteristics. 

Among new writers of general works 
whose books promise to take permanent 
place in our literature are Dr. Herbert L. 
Osgood, with his excellent study of “The 
American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century,” and Admiral Schley, whose 
“Forty-five Years Under the Flag” is a 
work of more than momentary interest. 

Senator Albert J. Beveridge and Mr. 
George B. McClelland may also be re- 
garded as literary accessions. Senator 
Beveridge’s “Russian Advance” is of real 
value, though it owes the chief part of its 
vast success to its timeliness, while Mr. 
McClelland’s “Oligarchy of Venice” bears 
the marks of scholarly research and a cer- 
tain gift for felicitous expression. 


Said Life 


Earle Coates 


OOR LOVE!” said Life, “that hast nor gold, 
P Nor lands, nor other store, I ween; 
Thy very shelter from the cold 
Is oft but lowly built and mean.” 
“Nay : though of rushes be my bed, 
Yet I am rich,” Love said. 


“But,” argued Life, “thrice fond art thou 
To yield the sovereign gifts of Earth— 
The victor sword, the laureled brow— 
For visioned things of little worth!” 
Love gazed afar with dream-lit eyes, 
And answered, “Nay; but wise.” 


“Vet, Love,” said Life, “what can atone 
For all the travail of thy years— 
The yearnings vain, the vigils lone, 
The pain, the sacrifice, the tears?” 
Soft as the breath breathed from a rose, 
The answer came: “Love knows.” 


—“‘Harper’s Magazine.” 
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From ‘‘ Oxford and Its Story.” 





OLD GATEWAY—MERTON COLLEGE 
It is thought that Chaucer attended Merton 


The English Poets at Oxford and 
Cambridge 


By John Russell Hayes 


HE American who journeys to Eng- 
land naturally turns, first of all, 
towards Westminster Abbey. To 
us of the New World, who from Eng- 
land’s breast have drawn 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came, 
there is a peculiar sanctity in the Poet's 
Corner, that resting-place of the immortal 


ones, of the mighty dead whose words are 
the enduring heritage of all 
who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals 
hold 

Which Milton held. 

If such be our feeling for the graves 
of the great English singers, what must 
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be our emotions when we pass to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and linger amid quad- 
rangles and old college gardens, or rove 
by reedy river-banks and leafy avenues of 
ancient oaks, the self-same scenes in which 
so many illustrious poets have spent the 
period of their bright youth! There we 
behold, as Wordsworth sang,— 


From “ History of English Literature.’ 
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turous utterance; to wander among the 
places hallowed by the friendship of Sid- 
ney and Dyer, of Tennyson and Hallam, 
of Arnold and Clough,—these are remem- 
berable hours, in which we seem to come 
nearer to those men of starry name and 
to .hold converse with their honored 
shades. 


By Gosse and Garnett 


CHAUCER 


The Spirit of Antiquity enshrined 

In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined. 

To muse in those academic groves; to 
pace the dark cloisters that once echoed 
to the footfalls of pensive young Milton; 
to stand within the ancient oak-walled 
room wherein Shelley poured forth rap- 


“A poet,” says Hawthorne, “has a fra- 
grance about him such as no other human 
being is gifted withal; it is indestructible 
and clings forevermore to everything that 
he has touched.” 

At Stratford we may ponder beside 
Shakespeare’s idyllic river Avon; we may 
dream of gentle Una and the Red Cross 
Knight, among the ruins of Spenser’s cas- 
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tle, far in the heart of Ireland; in Robin 
Herrick’s Devonshire lanes or “saintly” 
George Herbert’s old garden at Bemer- 
ton, we may roam and feel the poet near 
us; so with Wordsworth’s Winandermere, 
or the chiming Tweed that Walter Scott 
loved so well; or a hundred other haunts 
of British bards; about them one and all 
clings forevermore the poet’s fragrance, 


News 


for her sons: Spenser, Marlowe, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, among the 
noblest names ; and then come Wyatt, Ben 
Jonson, Greene and Nash; the three 
Fletchers (Giles, Phineas and John) ; Her- 
rick, Herbert, Crashaw, Cowley, Suckling 
and Quarles; Waller, Thomas Randolph, 
Marvell, Lord Falkland; Pryor and Dry- 
den, Garth and Gray; Byron, Kirke White 





From “ History of English Literature,’ 


By Gosse and Garnett. 


’ 


EDMUND SPEN“ER 


the memory of those whose lives were con- 
secrated to the service of earthly or heav- 
enly Beauty. These fragrances, these 
deathless memories, are multiplied for us 
many fold at England’s two famous seats 
of learning. To call the roll of poetical 
names at either university is to throng 
the olden streets with a matchless and 
glorious company. Cambridge may claim 


and Crabbe; Coleridge, Macaulay and 
Kingsley. 

The Oxford list has one supreme name, 
that of Shelley; while Sir Philip Sidney, 
Arnold, and Swinburne are only less illus- 
trious ;—then follow in noble array : Lang- 
land, Sir Walter Raleigh, Peele, Lyly and 
Lodge, Beaumont, Chapman, Massinger, 
Marston, Otway, Heywood and_ Shirley 
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English 


(especially rich, observe, in Elizabethan 
dramatists) ; Watson, Warner, Wither, 
Lovelace, Vaughan, Daniel, Donne, Addi- 
son, Swift, Dr. Johnson; the brother 
hymn-writers, John and Charles Wesley ; 
Collins and Young, Southey, Landor; 
Hartley Coleridge, Newman and Keble 
and Faber; Clough, William Morris, Rus- 
kin, Lionel Johnson; and, besides Swin- 
burne, the two other living poets, Andrew 
Lang and Robert Bridges. 

Assuredly these two lists constitute a 
bead-roll of incomparable splendor! a host 
that covers nearly all the slopes of Eng- 
land’s Parnassus,—and lacking only the 
master,—Shakespeare,—and near him, 
Chaucer,—with Keats and Browning not 
far below,—to make the number well-nigh 
complete. 

James Russell Lowell felt the strong 
appeal to our sentiment and our reverence 
which is made by the literary associations 
of the ancient college towns. 

“Men of imaginative temper,” said he, 
addressing a distinguished gathering at 
the 250th anniversary of Harvard College 
(how youthful is she beside the medieval 
halls of the elder Cambridge !),— 


Men of imaginative temper find not only 
charm but inspiration in structures which Na- 
ture has adopted as her foster-children, and on 
which Time has laid his hand only in benedic- 
tion. It is not their antiquity but the associa- 
tion with man, that endows them with such 
sensitizing potency. Even the landscape some- 
times bewitches us by this glamour of a human 
past, and the green pastures and golden slopes 
of England are sweeter both to the outward 
and to the inward eye that the hand of man has 
immemorially cared for and caressed them. 

For myself, I never felt the working 
of ‘this spell so acutely as in those gray seclu- 
sions of the college quadrangles and cloisters 
at Oxford and Cambridge, conscious with ven- 
erable associations, and whose very stones 
seemed happier for being there. The chapel 
pavement still whispered with the blessed feet 
of that long procession of saints and sages and 
scholars and poets, who are all gone into a 
world of light, but whose memories seem to 
consecrate the soul from all ignobler com- 
panionship. 


Milton’s lines may well echo in the mem- 
ory of the New World pilgrim who visits 
the colleges beside the river Cam. 

Ye brown o’er-arching groves 
That contemplation loves, 


Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 
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I trod your level lawn, 

Oft wooed the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 

In cloister dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 

With Freedom by my side, and soft-eyed Mel- 
ancholy. 

No less prevailingly may the picturesque 
words of Andrew Lang sound for us as 
we enjoy the superb delights and beauties 
of gray Oxford— 

A land of waters green and clear, 

Of willows and of poplars tall, 

And, in the spring time of the year, 

The white May breaking over all, 

And Pleasure quick to come at call, 

And summer rides by marsh and wold, 

And Autumn with her crimson pall 

About the towers of Magdalen rolled; 
And strange enchantments from the Past, 
And memories of the friends of old, 

And strong Tradition, binding fast 
The flying terms with bands of gold, 
All these hath Oxford. 

Let us, in considering the English Poets 
at Oxford and Cambridge, look first at the 
crowning names,—those whom the uni- 
versal judgment has pronounced pre-emi- 
nent,—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton. 


CHAUCER. 


Oxford was not the mother of Shake- 
speare ; Cambridge was not. And it seems 
fitting that his unapproachable genius 
should have been nourished at no single 
place, but rather in the university of the 
great world. Did Milton have in mind 
the master’s allegiance to none but Na- 
ture’s vast seminary and her sylvan clois- 
ters, when he told of the joys of hearing 

sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild? 

The olden adage about Homer ran,— 


Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread. 

So with Dan Chaucer, 
song,” — 

the first of those that ever brake 
Into the Muses’ treasury and first spake 
In weighty numbers. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have in 
turn been claimed as his Alma Mater, but 
we have no proof that he attended either. 
The antiquary Leland asserted that he was 
an Oxonian. Speght, a Cantabrigian, not 
to be behind Leland, says that Chaucer was 
enrolled in the ranks of those to whom the 
Cam is dear. It is true that the poet in 


“morning-star of 
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one of the Canterbury Tales shows some 
familiarity with the mill 

At Trompington, not fer fro Cantebrigge, 
(a place which Chaucer’s latest inheritor, 
‘Yennyson, has described with loving hand 
in “The Miller’s Daughter’). But this 
fact, of course, gives little support to 
Speght’s claim. Chaucer might as read- 
ily be assigned to the sister university on 
the strength of his Clerke of Oxenford, a 
picture true to nature, full of the humor 
and pathos of the life of a needy and dili- 
gent student in England of the 14th Cen- 
tury. 
A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logik hadde longe y-go, 


As lene was his hors as is a rake, 


And he was nat right fat, I undertake; 
Bo * ok 


For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophye, 

Than robes riche, or fithel, or gay sautrye, 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But al that he mighte of his freendes hente, 


On bokes and on lerninge he it spente; 
* * * 


Souninge in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


SPENSER. 


English literature can furnish no loftier 
or more melodious encomiums of Virtue, 
of Reverence, of Glory, of Honor, of 
earthly and celestial Love and Beauty, 
than are to be found in “The Faerie 
Queene” and the ‘““Fowre Hymnes” of Ed- 
mund Spenser. The philosophy of Aris- 
totle and the divine speculations of Plato 
receive from the pen of this great poet 
an harmonious celebration and a_ noble 
illumining, such as would have given lustre 
to the “spacious times of great Elizabeth”’ 
even had there been no Shakespeare. 

If we could call up a picture of the poor 


“scholler of the m’chante tayler scholl,” 
who received a gift of ten shillings from 
his munificent patron, “at his gowinge to 
penbrocke hall in chambridge” we might 
discover the high-souled youth abstract- 
edly dreaming, Plato in hand, beside Cam’s 
glassy tide; and stirred with generous as- 
pirations that he might, one day, in “a 
rapture of Platonic enthusiasm,’ frame 
for men’s ears some “honourable hymne” 
concerning “the most excellent and rare 
ornaments of all true love and beauty,” 
some magnificent and sonorous epic in 
praise of “knights and ladies gentle deeds,” 
wherein “fierce warres and faithful loves” 
might ‘‘moralize” his “‘songe.” 

Assuredly, the “harmony” which Shake- 
speare says “is in immortal souls,” had its 
abiding place in the mind of Edmund 
Spenser! 

Few echoes of Spenser’s college days 
have come down to us save through dim 
tradition ; but from the fact that some ver- 
sions of the sonnets of Petrarch and 
du Bellay, attributed to the poet of our 
consideration, appeared in 1569 (the year 
in which he matriculated at Cambridge ) 
we may infer that he must have enjoyed 
some measure of poetical renown while 
yet an undergraduate. In those most im 
pressionable years, too, his deep readings 
in the mellifluous poetry of the Italians, 
and his own essays in the metrical art, must 
have laid for young Spenser the founda- 
tions of that golden and languorous mel- 
ody, those smooth and stately cadences, 
and that delight in color and panorama 
and pageantry, and the adoration of all 
things graceful and comely and of noble 
seeming which characterize the poetry of 
his maturer years, and which were the 
stimulus and the inspiration of all who 
called him Master,—from Milton and Cow- 
levy to Keats and Tennyson. 


(To be Continued) 


At 


By T. 


Dusk 


S. Jones 


LINE of gold, a shade of withered rose 
Amid the gray,—oh, just a little while 
Before the night ; as though day could not close 


Its eyes in sleep without one last sweet smile. 
From “The Path o’ Dreams.” 
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By Austin Dobson 
A ee we greet of great and small, 


Much we extol that may not live, 
Yet to the new-born type we give 


No care at all! 


This year, three centuries past by age 
More maimed than by Lepanto’s fight, 
This year Cervantes gave to light 


His matchless page, 


Whence first outrode th’ immortal Pair— 
The half-crazed Hero and his hind— 
To make sad laughter for mankind ; 


And whence they fare 


Throughout all Fiction still, where chance 
Allies Life’s dullness with its dreams— 
Allies what is with what but seems— 


Fact and Romance! 


O Knight of fire and Squire of earth! 
O changing give-and-take between 
The aim too high, the aim too mean, 


I hail your birth. 


Three centuries past, in sunburned Spain, 
And hang, on Time’s Pantheon wall, 
My votive tablet to recall 


That lasting gain! 


The “Don 


HEN, in January of 1605, the 
first part of “Don Quixote” was 
published, a literary sensation 

ensued. The book was a triumph from 
the first day of its appearance, as it has 
been a triumph during the three centuries 
since its publication. 

The novel of Spain in the time of Cer- 
vantes was a dainty, effeminate thing, lack- 
ing in virility, filled with chivalric non- 
sense and puerile romance, of no value 


Ouixote’”’ 
ow 


“Cornhill Magazine.” 


Tercentenary 


to posterity. When “Don Quixote,” 
fresh, humorous, satirical, poking fun at 
this “pernicious brood,” as someone calls 
it, landed in the midst of those who had 
been writing and reading and admiring 
this grand array of artificial and super- 
ficial poetry and prose it could not fail 
to create a furor. The rivals of its 
author, if such can be called rivals, 
were loud in their denunciation, the finical 
eyed it askance, as a piece of gross indeli- 
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cacy, but people generally, clamoured to 
read it and found it well worth the perusal. 
After its appearance, the strutters strutted 
no more; the day of the older romance was 
a day bye-gone. 

January, 1905, marked the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of 
“Don Quixote” and in Madrid, Paris and 
London, in New York and Philadelphia, 
the event was commemorated. 

“Don Quixote” has been issued in as 
many as three hundred different editions, 
many of them English and American. It 
has been translated into every modern 
language. 

The author of ”’Don Quixote,” Miguel 
de Saavedra Cervantes, was born, as near- 
ly as can be ascertained, at Alcala de 
Henares. The date of his birth, about 
which there is much doubt, is given by 
the best authorities as October 9, 1547. 
While young he engaged in verse-writing 


but made an ill success of it, whereupon’ 


he retired for a time from the literary 
field. He served for a while in the house- 
hold of a Cardinal but when Don John of 
Austria set out for Italy he volunteered 
as a common soldier. In this capacity he 
lost the use of the left arm and leg, and 
in 1575 was honorably discharged. 

While preparing “Don Quixote” Cer- 
vantes lived in Valladolid, in very poor 
circumstances. He printed the second 
part of the work in 1615, and died at 
Madrid, in April of the same year. 

That the life story of the creator of the 
eccentric old Knight of La Mancha is an 
infinitely pathetic one, every reader will 
agree. It was his portion to have to strug- 
gle always for an existence. He failed at 
everything until the idea of satirizing the 
absurdities that he saw all about him was 
conceived. Then he set forth that vivid 
contrast between the exaggerated ideal 
and the actually real, lingering over it and 
developing it until it grew into something 
greater and better and more human, a 
work of fire and humor and of sadness; 
a something tangible and delectable; a 
novel built upon the foundations of life 
itself and because of this, capable of mak- 
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ing appeal to the whole wide range of 
humanity. 

Mr. Martin Hume in an essay on “Don 
Quixote’s Birthday” in the January num- 
ber of the London “Book Monthly,” speak- 
ing of Cervantes, writes, 

Of him it may be said that he found his true 
medium too late. In character he was a quin- 
tessence of the Spanish spirit of his time; a fine 
compound of nobleness, pride, and irony. But 
his faculty of observation, his sweet humanity, 
his wide tolerance and his deathless humour, 
mark him out as one of the greatest minds of 
all time. That such a genius should dally with 
the insipid artificiality of the pastoral, or try 
to spin facile rhymes in competition with the 
marvellous Lope, until age and misery had 
made worldly success and prosperity doubly 
difficult of attainment, or of enjoyment if at- 
tained, is pitiable. 

But it matters nothing now. He found his 
medium in time to produce one of the world’s 
masterpieces; and though he died a pauper, and 
was hustled into an unmarked grave, Cer- 
vantes lives for ever, and smiles from the 
highest peak of Parnassus upon a world that 
loves the names of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. 

Regarding the characteristics of the 
book itself, Mr. Henry Edward Watts, the 
well-known English student and translator 
of “Don Quixote,” says: 


The secret of the perennial freshness of “Don 
Quixote” is but partially revealed in the story 
itself. The art, indeed, is of its kind exquisite. 
As a mere story-teller, Cervantes must be 
reckoned as one of the very first in that call- 
ing. In the mere technical part too much can- 
not be said for the consummate ease and grace 
of the narrative, careless and almost reckless 
of literary effort as it is. No work was ever 
produced by human art so perfectly simple and 
sincere, so utterly devoid of self-consciousness 
or any vulgar trick of authorship. The wit, the 
humor, the good sense and the human nature 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
“Don Quixote” are so carefully blended and 
rise so naturally out of the situation as to defy 
analysis. Of the invention, what can be said 
that is not an echo of a thousand voices? Don 
Quixote himself is the most lovable person- 
age in all fiction. He has stood as the model 
which all who have followed Cervantes have 
never been tired of copying. Hudibras and 
Uncle Toby, Colonel Newcome and Mr. Pick- 
wick—what are all these, and many others but 
the descendants of the hero of La Mancha, who 
stands as much higher than any of his progeny 
‘> Amadis does to his children and grandchil- 

ren. 





Delacroix 
THE PRINCES IN THE TOWER 


Reproduced from a photograph of the original painting in the Louvre 


To a Thrush in the Tower 


By Edith Rickert 


} JITHIN the Bloody Tower itself dost sing 
W Wee prisoner, where crime once made his lair, 
And sorrow dwelled alone, nor earthly thing 
Of joy passed ever up the trodden stair? 
Hast thou no plaintive note for Ned the King, 
And Diccon sweet, his brother, prisoned there ? 
They, too, have leaned and longed with pinioned wing, 
Where thou art thrilling all the misty air. 
\nd singing still? O minstrel full of glee, 
| would thou couldst fly backward through the vears! 
Those little lonely lads had welcomed thee 
With brotherhood of song that knows no tears. 
No captive heart in all the world so sad 
But thou, a captive, too couldst some while glad. 
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Modern Drama and What 
May Be 
NE of the significant questions of 
the day concerns the modern ten- 
dencies of the drama. Like litera- 
ture, the drama has been for some years 
in what may be regarded as a transition 
state. It began with the decline of the 
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A Leading Exponent of the Modern Drama 
Shakespearean play as a favorite dramatic 
vehicle and continued with the sudden, 
immense vogue of the musical comedy. 
The last has, as a fashion, experienced a 
decided falling off, a circumstance that is a 
sufficient cause for rejoicing among the 
more serious-minded advocates of the 


theatre, who see in the classical play, the 
morality and the legitimate drama of the 
best class, a force in moral stimulus and 
an influence making for a broader cul- 
ture. 

Yet the dramatic movement that is suc- 
ceeding the spectacular musical farce ex- 
hibits tendencies that are by no means 
reassuring, and presents problems that find 
at first hand a most unsatisfactory solu- 
tion. The play of life in its subtler, more 
hidden phases; life as the result of the 


‘ inner, working motive; the interpretation 


of mentality, of thought, spending them- 
selves in action; the dissection of action 
for the showing forth of the functions 
of brain and soul in their full capacity of 
exercise,—this introspective, analytic type 
of attempted “true-to-life” drama is now 
holding the centre of the boards and rais- 
ing the same questions that the involved 
novelistic methods of some of our older 
writers of fiction are raising in literature. 

Many of the most talented are laying 
their gifts on this new altar of modern- 
ity.—Sudermann and Pinero, with their 
complicated psychological systems; Sar- 
dou and D’Annunzio, with their ungloved 
handling of moral problems; and Maeter- 
linck, with his labyrinthine tours in quest 
of a beauty that is to predominate while 
it shall not startle. The historical play, if 
it combine with fact, a sufficient pictur- 
esqueness and a proper portion of prob- 
lematic situation, is acceptable; the only 
Shakespearean production that will go is 
some such popular collaboration as that of 
E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe or the 
Shakespearean revival of Ada Rehan and 
Otis Skinner ; or, perhaps, the appearance, 
in a well-known role, of Richard Mansfield 
or Viola Allen, though even the latter 
lately experienced the pangs of an appar- 
ently waning glory. To undertake the 
production of “Lear” or of “Macbeth”’ is 
a task which our present-day managers 
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and actors are pleased to avoid; while 
“Othello” is presented far too infre- 
quently. 

At the same time there is still a Hope in 
this Pandora’s box of modern drama. The 
fact that we have so many talented writers 
devoting themselves to dramatic composi- 
tion, would seem to bespeak a possible 
future for dramatic achievement. The 
age is analytic, scientific, the tide of 
poetry is far out and the microscopists are 
busy with a detailed inspection of the 
shells and pebbles that have massed on 
the beach. Presently the waves will come 
sweeping in with all the force of their 
bounding and the music of their breaking 
and splash and the overwhelming ocean 
of beauty will cover up those unpleasant 
aspects that have been revealed. D’An- 
nunzio and Sudermann have here and 
there attained a beauty, penetrating and 
real; M. Maeterlinck has moments of in- 
spiration ; the school. that is growing up, 
now chiefly skilled in the manipulation of 
the knife, may make ready the way for a 
new order, wherein the debris of dissec- 
tion will be cast away and in the luxurious 
period of relaxation following upon con- 
centrated labor there is every chance that 
instead of analyzing emotion, men will feel 
emotion and in that feeling will come face 
to face with the very soul of being. And 
probably they will come face to face with 
it, to find it grown, during the era of 
neglect and ignoring, to a marvelous 
beauty, the contemplation of which will 
compel enthusiasm, that unrestrained en- 
thusiasm which gamboled and leaped when 
this old world was young, and young it 
may be again, with a youth that will live 
and laugh—for a little time, at least. 


Inspiration 
HETHER or not inspiration is 


essential to the best literary 
achievement is a question that 
has been discussed over and over again, 
with the result that a variety of conclu- 
sions have been reached, each conclusion 
being largely dependent upon the temper- 
ament or phase of temperament _repre- 
sented in the argument. 
Nevertheless the vital interest that at- 
taches to the mere mention of inspiration 
seems to warrant the setting forth of any 
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views pertinent to the subject, and this 
reason may stand as an apology for the 
present brief mention. 

Inspiration is a state of being for which 
the soul naturally longs. As a matter of 
fact, all men and all women have, in some 
degree, their moments of inspiration, or 
as one might say, their moments of trans- 
figuration. Religion brings these moments, 
it may be but once in a life-time ; the artist, 
the musician and the poet (and, in a small 
way, all persons are one of the three), 
have each their Sinais; even the lowliest 
among mankind are at some time seers and 
dreamers of dreams. 

But the great inspirations are those that 
result in a remarkably strong and influ- 
encing sermon, in a rare poem, a great 
picture, a beautiful statue or an exquisite 
piece of musical composition. Such in- 
spirations represent the outpouring of 
concentrated soul-force and conserved 
brain-energy, the opening of the stored 
battery, in order that the currents may be 
disseminated abroad. By such a current 
was the world shocked when Kipling 
flung forth the “Recessional” and again 
when “The Man with the Hoe” was hurled 
into our midst by a poet practically un- 
known. 

It is believed by some that inspiration 
never pauses until it has expended itself. 
The poet who rises from sleep and does 
not rest again until the creative force with- 
in him has been preserved in the form of 
a poem, might be given as an example. 
Miss Corelli, in “Ardath,” has pictured 
the man who sat down to a table and abso- 
lutely without consciousness of what he 
was doing, penned a remarkable piece of 
poetry, the task of completing which lasted 
for hours, during which time the author 
did not wake from sleep, and neither ate 
nor drank. 

Few inspirations reach so totally this 
condition of oblivion to every outside in- 
fluence and movement. In many cases the 
exercise of the creative faculty might read- 
ily sustain interruption; the work could 
be resumed at will until the force had ex- 
hausted itself. Oftentimes, inspiration can 
be induced by the practiced artist or au- 
thor. We can well imagine Shakespeare 
working on the plays for certain periods 
of the day and devoting the remainder of 
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the time to his other pursuits ; one cannot 
think of Milton as completely separated 
from consciousness, even in the writing 
of “Paradise Lost.’’ Conditions of mental 
health and mood frequently control the 
ability for composition ; forced work, com- 
pelled by a tired brain, lacks spontaneity. 

At the same time, lack of inspiration is 
often made the scapegoat for laziness, 
which, after all, is a most common fault 
among persons of “artistic temperament.” 
Procrastination is readily exonerated when 
the plea is untowardness of mood. If the 
delay at a beginning really means _ that 
preparation is being made, it is well ex- 
cused, but the inspiration that waits on the 
caprice of indolence will, very likely, be 
marred by its contact with the enemy, and 
enervated by it. Some workers in the 
field of art may be too industrious, thus 
curtailing the time for the meditations and 
calms that bring inspiring thoughts and 


indrvidual ideas, but this is not a prevalent 


fault, save where the work has no higher 
aiin than one that is purely mercenary, and 


‘among this class of persons no such force 


as inspiration exists. 


Shelley’s Political Views 


T has generally been conceded that 
Shelley’s political ideas were the ideas 
of a young and by no means judicious 

enthusiast. To the other injudicious youth 
who have lived since Shelley, these imma- 
ture views have often made strong appeal 
and the fascinating poet whom no one 
knows except to love, has been the sub- 
ject of much of what one sage writer terms 
“hysterical criticism.” 

With a fine air of finality, which, how- 
ever, is significant to no one save the au- 
thor, one who signs himself “Vox Cla- 
mantis,” writes in the “Westminster Re- 
view” an article on “The Ethical and Po- 
litical Teaching of Shelley.” The burden 
of the ten pages devoted to an analysis of 
the ethics and political vagaries of him 
who has frequently been considered an 
“inspired idiot,” in these two departments 
of thought and activity, comprises a pro- 
found faith in Shelley’s mission as a 
reformer. 


The phenomenon of a great poet. an ethical 
teacher and a practical reformer united in one 
person, is so rare that men scarcely know it 
even when it has come among them. But as 


News 


the years go on and the old order changes, the 
apostles of the new will learn to recognize in 
Shelley their prophet and teacher. Those pic- 
tures of a regenerated society which have been 
looked upon as the wild visions of a poet will 
then be found to be the prophetic utterances 
ot a seer. 

Unqualified, these are rather strong 
statements, and one is glad to find a little 
farther on that the author is still sufficiently 
clear-sighted as to acknowledge that Shel- 
ley did possess numerous lacks and imper- 
fections, though here again the excuse is 
such a one as a beloved friend or disciple, 
prejudiced by fondness, might make, and 
much as one may find in the verse of Shel- 
ley, many of the most exquisite things 
of which all literature can boast, one 
cannot remain insensible to the facts 
of moral remissness in his life and 
with the equanimity of the present 
writer draw down the veil over those 
most lamentable episodes of his career, 
declaring him to have been, notwith- 
standing, the “greatest moral teacher of 
his generation.” 

One point worth noticing is that which 
concerns Shelley’s views on war. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that they are 

More and more gaining ground, as we saw 
in the Peace Conference at The Hague. though 
the cruel war which is now desolating two coun- 
tries causes even the most hopeful to fear 
that it will be long before peace is established 
on the throne of the world.’ Thus we see again 
how far Shelley was in advance of his time. Of 
war he says: 

“Man has no right to kill his brother. It is 
no excuse that he does so in uniform: he only 
adds the infamy of servitude to the crime of 
murder.” 

We should all be glad to feel that Shel- 
ley was indeed so much a prophet and that 
his roseate dreams might, in time, be made 
actual and real; but after all they were 
much the same dreams that all poets have 
dreamed, fair Utopias that time may bring, 
that all hope time will bring. 

Yet they must be looked upon not 
wholly as inspirations, but as the offspring 
of a mind, fevered, intoxicated with an 
unrestrainable enthusiasm and a_ heart 
pulsating with love and human sympathy, 
and it is this sympathy which covers the 
multitude of Shelley’s sins, and excuses 
those who, feeling the force of this sub- 
lime unselfishness, err in generosity when 
they sit down to a discussion of the pogt’s 
principles and ideas. 
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Timely 


The Nove! 


RS. KATHERINE CECIL 
THURSTON lately wrote the 
following brief article for the 

London “Book Monthly.” It is always 
interesting to know just how the author 
of a successful novel views his or her own 
phase of literary production, in its rela- 
tionship to literature generally. 

The present statement explains the mis- 
sion of “The Masquerader,” which was 
evidently written with the aim “to please.” 

Mrs. Thurston says of the novel: 


Were I compelled, as a novelist, to advance 
an opinion upon the much-discussed question 
of the modern novel—its justification for ex- 
istence, its present position, and its future 
possibilities—I should feel chary of entering 
a field where others, of far greater experience 
and achievement than myself, have put for- 
ward so much that is instructive as well as in- 
teresting. But in every question that concerns 
the great masses of the public there is, I am 
glad to say, a public—an individual—point of 
view, which may be held regardless of calling 
or profession; and it is from this individual 
point of view that I take courage to offer my 
opinion. 

Much has been said for—and much against— 
the prominent position that the novel holds 
to-day; but it seems to me that the extraordi- 
nary vogue which it enjoys is neither the out- 
come of a great advance in fiction writing nor 
the result of any decadence in the public taste, 
but simply the natural consequence of an ex- 
isting state of things. 

The modern aim, the modern idea—with 
women as well as with men—is to live at the 
highest pressure attainable, to compress as 
much as is humanly reasonable into one life- 
time; and the result of this feverish state of 
being, resolves itself into a periodical and in- 
sistent need for distraction from personal con- 
cerns. To put the matter very briefly, the 
novel is, to my thinking, a mental “rest cure” 
in an overtaxed world. 


We turn to it when our minds are tired, much 
as we turn to the sea, or the mountains, when 
physically exhausted by an arduous season— 
social or commercial. And in saying this, I 
cast no reflection upon the many gifted men 
and women who use the novel as a medium for 
expressing their ideas; for it may reasonably 
be admitted that we are more likely to be 
brought into touch with what is high and fine 
during our temporary respites—mental or phy- 
sical—than when harassed by the stress of per- 
sonal endeavor. 

From this it may be assumed that I consider 
the novel as a vehicle of instruction; and to a 
certain extent that is my belief, for I willingly 
acknowledge that amongst novelists—as 
amongst painters, dramatists or poets—there 
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must always, of necessity, be found the born 
teacher, the man who, instinctively, subtly— 
and often unconsciously—conveys a lesson; al- 
though, as the individual reader, I may welcome 
all work—whether it be instructive, interesting, 
or merely amusing—which I can sincerely feel 
has been well and honestly done. 


However, apart from the matter of the per- 
sonal respite or pleasure that good fiction has 
power to bestow, I think there is another 
ground upon which the novel may be granted 
a justification for existence: the ground that, 
except perhaps for the work of the dramatist, 
it forms almost the only social record of our 
own times. ‘ 

In making this somewhat sweeping state- 
ment, I am not bearing in mind the novels of 
imagination, or the novels of imaginary inci- 
dent, that live their hour strenuously, and then 
cease to exist. I am recalling the many care- 
ful, conscientious psychological novels that 
have been given us by thoughtful writers of 
our own generation—novels in which the so- 
cial life, of which each one of us knows himself 
to be a unit, is faithfully depicted by a mind 
trained to observe. 

It is an undeniable fact that, at the present 
period, the novelist is almost the only worker 
who finds romance—or, rather, inspiration— 
in actual social life. We live in an age of im- 
petuosity. Journalism has superseded careful 
and exhaustive biography; the type-writer has 
relegated letter-writing to the region of lost 
arts; and it is, to my thinking, a distinct ques- 
tion whether, under existing circumstances, that 
curious and complicated machinery of manners 
and customs—so often valueless to a present, 
and interesting to a future, generation—might 
not go altogether unrecorded but for the pa- 
tience and observation of the novelist. 


However, be this latter point as it may, I 
hold to my first opinion that the novel does in- 
disputably fill a niche in the existing scheme 
of things; that its position is a question of de- 
mand and supply; and that, unless we witness 
a very rigorous change in the mode of actual 
existence, it will continue to be a necessity. 


Lord Rosebery’s Suggestion 


T the recent opening of a new public 
library, Lord Rosebery is said to 
have followed up Mr. Alfred Aus- 

tin in a complaint against the conditions 
that now pertain in book writing and book 
reading. 

Lord Rosebery lamented the “solid 
shower of solid modern books which grad- 
ually cover up the forms of the great writ- 
ers of old.” He thinks that 
in literature there is needed one who should 
act the part of the muezzin on the tower of the 


mosque, summoning faithful Mohammedans to 
prayers—one who should raise his voice and 
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recall the names of good books and good au- 
thors which stand in danger of being forgot- 
ten. 

The editor of the London “Academy” 
took slight exception to this view. He 
writes : 

I think, however, that in this case, as in many 
others, the laudator temporis acti is slightly 
unreasonable. Other things being equal, it is 
only fitting that a good modern book should 
make a stronger appeal to a modern audience 
than a good classic. While I should be the 
last to dispute the merits of Scott, about whose 
popularity Lord Rosebery is despondent, the 
fact remains that his “sweetness is too long 
drawn out” for so hurried an age as our own, 
and that his mediaeval old-time romanticism 
falls on ears attuned to quicker and more pow- 
erful melodies. Of course the simplicity of our 
classic authors is in many cases appreciated, 
but less, I think, owing to their own intrinsic 
merits than to the relief and contrast which 
they present to the modern complexity. On 
the same psychological principle which leads 
playgoers satiated with the highly-spiced 
French dishes of our modern playwrights to 


refresh occasionally their jaded palates with’ 


good English fare many readers will turn with 
pleasure and profit from the intricacy of Mr. 
James or Mr. Meredith to the simplicity of 
Scott or Miss Austen. 


Book-Selling in England 


R. W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 

editor of the London “Academy 

and Literature,” analyzes the book 
trade in England with a decisiveness that 
cuts deep and a pessimism that denotes 
sure death from the operation. Of book 
reviews and advertisements he says, 


Genius blooms to-day unceasingly! So we 
are told by enthusiastic reviewers and in pub- 
lishers’ advertisements. A short-lived vogue is 
often won for writers who own no real claim 
to distinction, and the public is bewildered by 
the galaxy of new light ever bursting forth. 
Quackery serves to throw discredit on fegular 
practitioners. Such triumphs are brief and 
each author quickly finds his level. But the 
book-buyer is scared by these loud trumpetings, 
by persistent “boomings,” until many a popu- 
lar work has become anathema and true merit 
is often unrecognized. This banging of drums 
has done evil to the publishing business; a pub- 
lisher’s puff must now be very strong meat if 
it is to tickle the jaded palate of the public. 


‘lhe publishers are treated of in a way 
that seems perfectly sane and justifiable, 
and conditions as they exist among Eng- 
lish publishers are evidently much similar 
to those that obtain among publishers here 
in America. Mr. Shore writes, 
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The book market can be made good only by 
efforts on the part of the publishers, and if 
these efforts are not made, the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest must take its course. At 
best it is to be feared that there are worse 
times in store before the good succeed and that 
many of the weaker brethren will go to the 
wall. There are too many publishers, unless— 
which is not possible—the reading public can 
be suddenly and vastly increased in number and 
the supply of competent writers largely added 
to. The books born into the world are too 
many; patronage sufficient to sustain profitably 
a lesser fails to support a greater number. Pub- 
lishers can be divided into two classes: those 
who flood the market with cheap trash, who, 
alas, flourish and will flourish, and those who 
do their duty toward literature, producing good 
books and finding it difficult to earn profits, 
because there is only a limited number of such 
works to be found, and too many publishers 
clamorous to handle them. The literary “out- 
put” must be curtailed to meet and no more 
than satisfy the demand, a higher degree of 
excellence so being maintained and neither 
purchasers nor sellers of books being over- 
whelmed by the mountains of volumes set be- 
fore them. Publishers must bestir themselves, 
the stable houses holding their own by vigor 
and discretion. Those that survive the struggle 
will probably be those which have on their lists 
the works of standard authors, living and dead, 
and which deal largely in school and other 
text-books which are in constant demand. The 
view here taken, both of the present and of the 
future, may be considered by some to be too 
gloomy, but few who are intimately acquainted 
with the publishing and bookselling world will 
deny its essential truth, at any rate as regards 
to-day, even if they may question the views ex- 
pressed as regards to-morrow. It is unpleas- 
ant for any lover of letters to be compelled to 
realize that the literary future of our country 
is to a great extent a mere trade question, 
but the fact is there; the sooner it is faced by 
all parties concerned the better it will be. The 
public must learn to be more discriminating in 
winnowing the chaff from the corn; the book- 
seller must be equally careful in his selection, 
and publishers must understand that they live 
for and by the public. This is the counsel of 
perfection which we shall never see fully carried 
out, but some sturdy effort must be made if 
disaster is to be staved off. 





The last portion of Mr. Shore’s view 
may appear extremely pessimistic, yet 
it applies, in all truth, to the United States 
as well as to England. Some might say 
that the editor of the “Academy” belongs 
to the “croakers;” in the book world, 
among  book-writers, book-publishers, 
book-sellers and book-buyers, there might 
be more croakers with better results from 
the croakings. 
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Timely Topics 


The Inadequacy of Words 


RECENT essay in the “Outlook” 

makes a point of the inefficiency of 

words and the great powers of si- 
lence. We quote the article in part: 


Language came late in the history of men; 
long before there were words there were pas- 
sions, affections, deeds. In that earliest time 
before thought had become orderly or con- 
scious a vast accumulation of impressions, 
knowledge, experience, was formed in the un- 
developed soul of the race. Hunger was at 
the door, love was under the roof, sorrow sat 
by the fire, work and danger waited in the 
forest and field, and death kept its sleepless 
vigil at the end of every path before men spoke 
to one another of their common destiny. Be- 
fore language shaped itself on the lips the ter- 
rible facts of life had pierced the heart of the 
race and made it aware of the terror and great- 
ness of its fate. And when speech began to 
loosen the tongue and make orderly thought 
and clear memory possible, the wonder of the 
world without was matched by the wonder of 
the world within; in the heart of man were 
depths which no plummet of speech could 
sound, and in his soul intimations and divina- 
tions and visions as far beyond the reach of 


From ‘‘ Rome,’ L. C. Page & Co. 
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words as the breadth and sweep of the splen- 
dor which wraps half the world in fire at sun- 
set are beyond the reach of the painter. Words, 
like music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
are imperfect attempts to express that which 
cannot be expressed—the soul of man. All the 
arts have spoken words so deep and beautiful 
that they thrill us with the sense of the infinite 
and move us with the consciousness of the 
greatness of our fates; but at their best, in 
sound or stone or melody or color, they sug- 
gest rather than express the burden of the 
meaning of life; they open the soul to a ma- 
jesty of visible and invisible things which they 
are powerless fully to record or reveal. 

In all those crises of life which bring us face 
to face with our mortality the wise are silent; 
for in those awful moments the impotence of 
speech is tragically apparent. A pressure of the 
hand conveying the warmth of love in the sud- 
den chill and the appalling silence is our rec- 
ognition that we have traveled beyond the 
realm of speech and have come within the em- 
pire of silence. Later, when we have returned 
to our places and the old duties become blessed 
ministers of mediation, we speak again. For 
us, as for our remotest ancestors, life is still so 
much vaster than language that when its depths 
are uncovered we stand silent in a presence in 
which silence is the highest form of prayer. 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN 
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In the World of Letters 


Gossip of Authors and Their Works 


Japan has taken a fancy to “Old Gorgon 
Graham,” and 200,000 copies of the book 
The Japanese Have been sold there. The 


Career of Japanese edition is paper- 
“Old bound, and sells for 40 sen, 
Gorgon’’ 


about 20 cents. There is in- 
cluded in this edition a biography of John 
Graham, pork-packer. The most amusing 
part of this phenomenal success is that 
the Japanese do not read Mr. Lorimer’s 
book for its humor; they take it very ser- 
iously indeed, and give it into the hands 
of young men that they may derive a bene- 
ficial lesson from the perusal of it. 


ok * * 


The death of Francis Henry Nichols, 
the American war correspondent who 
wrote “Through Hidden Shen- 
F.H.Nichols shi,” has been announced. Mr. 
Diesin Tibet Nichols was in Tibet at the 
time of his death, his aim hav- 
ing been to reach Lhassa. His expedition, 
under the auspices of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, was well under way be- 
fore the British expedition, headed by 
Colonel Younghusband, was formed. 
Mr. Nichols was born in Brooklyn, in 
1868, was educated in Chicago and acted 
as war correspondent during the Spanish- 


American conflict, in May of 1898, carry- 
ing the news of the declaration of war to 
General Gomez, then in Cuba. In Igor 
he went to China as correspondent for the 
“Christian Herald.” He rode 750 miles 
from Pekin to Sian in the province of 
Shenshi, and thence 700 miles in canoes 
on the Han River to Hankow. During his 
journey he distributed a famine fund, col- 
lected for sufferers in China. 

No details of his death have been ob- 
tained. 

*K K *K 


The following conversation between 
two fellow-townsmen of Mr. Sharts, au- 
thor of “The Hills of Free- 
A Hard dom,” was recently overheard. 
Knock Speaking, not particularly but 
generally, the final remark may 

contain more truth than appears. 


Ist SPEAKER. Heard what Joe Sharts is 
doing now? 

2D SPEAKER. Lawyer, ain’t he? 

Ist SPEAKER. No, he’s cut that out now. 
He’s writing fiction for a living. 

2p SPEAKER. What! 

Ist SPEAKER. Writing fiction,—stories, you 
know. 

2D SPEAKER (after a solemn pause). Don’t 
it beat thunder what some folks’ll do for a lit- 
tle money! 
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In the 

A versatile young American is Mr. Law- 
rence Gilman, who has just issued a vol- 
ume on “Phases of Modern 
Music.” Mr. Gilman was born 
at Flushing, Long Island, stud- 
ied to be an artist, for a time 
under William M. Chase, and finally be- 
came art critic for the New York “Her- 
ald.” Meanwhile, through his father, a 
talented musician, he became interested in 
music and started to study, contributing, 
at the same time, articles on musical 
themes to the magazines, and in 1901 ac- 
cepting the position of musical critic on 
“Harper’s Magazine.” Mr. Gilman has 
done some commendable work in musical 
composition. He has set to music a num- 
ber of songs written by some of the 
younger Celtic poets. 


Author, 
Artist and 
Composer 


ok ok ok 


Three days before Christmas Mr. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson celebrated 
his eighty-first birthday. Yet, 
despite the number of his 
years, Mr. Higginson is still 
engaged in active literary pur- 
suits and is always ready to be lenient 
toward the modern conditions of letters, 
no matter how different they may be 
from those that obtained in the more essen- 
tially literary days of his younger man- 
hood. 

In the Spring, Mr. Higginson plans to 
deliver a course of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute. He is at all times a 
favorite among the contributors to the 
magazines. 

Mr. Higginson, whose portrait fur- 
nishes the frontispiece for the present 
number, comes of old New England stock 
and has been called the Nestor of Ameri- 
can Letters. He began his career as a 
minister, but when the Civil War broke 
out accepted the colonelcy of the first regi- 
ment of colored troops formed. In 1863 
he was wounded and forced in a short 
time to resign. 

After the war was over he devoted him- 
self entirely to literature, and soon became 
a contributor to many of the magazines. 
He also took up lyceum lecturing and 
gained wide popularity in this connection. 

Among his books, some of which have 
been translated into many languages, are 


Thomas 
Wentworth 
Higginson 
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‘“OQut-Door Papers,” 1863; “Army Life 
in a Black Regiment,” 1809; “Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli,” 1884; “Cheerful Yester- 
days,” 1898 ; “Contemporaries,” 1899. 

In journeying abroad Mr. Higginson 
has met many men and women of literary 
prominence and fame,—Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Herbert Spencer, Rossetti, Aubrey 
de Vere and James Bryce among others, 
some of whom he counted as_ intimate 
friends, and most of whom he has out- 
lived. 

se 

Laurence Hope, whose real name was 
Violet Nicholson, died in Madras by her 
own hand. Despondency, due to the 
death of her husband, was the cause of 
the tragedy, in consequence of which we 
lose a gifted poet, one of exquisite feeling 
and a power for graceful utterance. 


* * * 


Two interesting announcements promise 
the early publication of “The Harvest 
of the Sea,” a story by Dr. 
Wilfred TT. Grenfell, and 
“Grenfell’s Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen,” by Mr. Nor- 
man Duncan. It has been said that Dr. 
Grenfell was the original of Mr. Duncan’s 
“Dr. Luke,” though this is not authentic. 
At the same time Dr. Grenfell’s work 
among the fishermen of the Labrador has 
been almost parallel with that of Dr. Luke, 
which gives pleasant associations to the 
friendship between Dr. Grenfell and Mr. 
Duncan. 


Dr. Greenfell 
and 
Mr. Duncan 


* * * 


A new novel by Una L. Silberrad will 
probably be issued late in the winter. The 
title is to be “The Wedding of the Lady 
of Lovell.” 


* * * 


New books by Mr. Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy follow one another rapidly. “The 
Dryads” is to appear with the spring. Of 
the nature of the book no hint has been 
given. 

* ok 

Rudyard Kipling is visiting his home, 
Rose Bank, near Cape Town, in South 
Africa. The place was presented to him 
by the late Cecil Rhodes, who greatly ad- 
mired the author. 
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Mark Twain never loses an opportunity 
for saying something witty. One of his 
newest jokes is told about in 
this way, 

Mark Twain once went into a 
restaurant, and sat down at a table 
near a solitary man who had just arrived and 
was giving his order to the waiter. 

“Bring me some of the best broiled lobster 
you have in the house,” said the man. “Er— 
just mention my name to the cook—Mr. Snob- 
ble.” 

The waiter bowed obsequiously, and turned 
to take Mark Twain’s order. The incident had 
not been lost on Mr. Clemens. 

“Bring me half a dozen oysters,” he said. 
“Oh—just mention my name to each one of 
them—Mark Twain.” 


Mark 
Twain’s 
Litile Joke 


THOMAS DIXON, JR. 
Author of ‘‘ The Clansman ” 


The Harpers announce that they will 
publish in 1905 an important political 
novel, “John Van Buren, Poli- 

A Politicat tician.” The author’s name 
Novel will be withheld, but we are 
assured that he is a person who 

has been in close touch with political life 
and knows all about it, inside and out. The 
story is of New York; and Tammany Hall 
and “the machine” will be central figures. 


News 


March is the month planned for the ap- 
pearance, in book form, of Mrs. Ward’s 
“The new novel, “The Marriage of 
William Ashe.” The serial has 
now reached the point whereat 
Lady Kitty has written a book. 
The vagaries of this golden-haired minx 
keep all in her vicinity in a constant tur- 
moil. The last installment ended with a 
dramatic and vivid scene. 


Marriage 
of William 
Ashe”’ 


Many interesting anecdotes have been 
told of James Whitcomb Riley, whose 
a latest portrait appears on the 
Defective cover of the present issue. The 
SantaClaus following story, related by his 
Was Written publishers, explaining how he 
came to write “A Defective Santa Claus” 
seems well worth repetition: 


He had noticed for years that as the Christ- 
mas season came round some untried Santa 
Claus, usually in country hamlets, but often in 
larger towns, became overeager in his efforts to 
be gracious and saintly and let his whiskers be 
burned off or had his “fur” coat badly singed. 

On Saturday, September 24, of last year, Mr. 
Riley came down town in the rain from his 
home on the far famed Lockerbie Street, in In- 
dianapolis, to tell his publishers that he had 
sat up until two o’clock the night before to 
finish a poem of about two hundred and sev- 
enty-five lines on the “defective Santa Claus” 
idea. From the manuscript,—two long en- 
velopes each split round on three sides to form 
a single long sheet, and covered with his care- 
ful script on both sides—he read the now 
popular poem in his own inimitable way and 
with telling effect. 

Mr. Will Vawter, who lives at Mr. Riley’s old 
home town, Greenfield, Indiana, and Mr. 
Charles H. Relyea, of New York, were en- 
gaged to make the pictures. Thus the forty 
illustrations were made by two men working a 
thousand miles apart. 

Never more clearly than in this poem were 
Mr. Riley’s careful methods of workmanship 
displayed. He added a line here and half-a- 
dozen lines there several times before the poem 
finally was made into a book. The most im- 
portant addition he made a month after the 
first draft of the poem was written. This was 
the introduction of a little dog which Mr. 
Riley said he “just had to put in, because he 
belonged there.” The little dog was Trip 
whose antics afford so delightful a part of the 
drollery of the poem. The poet’s derivation 
of the name Trip, by the way, is interesting. 
Trip, he says, comes from Thrip, which in turn 
is a contraction of “thrippence.’”’ You say that 
anything is not bigger than a “thrippence”’ and 
from that course is plain to Trip—a little dog. 

The artists had many of their pictures done. 
but they rose nobly to the occasion and not 
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NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


Author of ‘* The Quest of John Chapman”’ 


only put in “a suggestion of a dog,” which Mr. 
Riley had said they might be able to do, but 
they depicted the whole dog squirming in a 
joyful ecstasy which pleased the poet mightily. 


* *K X 


When recently Dr. Van Dyke was the 
guest of the New York Lotus Club, the 


speakers comprised, among 
others, Robert Bridges, Irving 
Bachellor, Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, Richard Watson Gilder 
and the Rev. M. J. Savage. Dr. Van Dyke 
richly deserves the admiration of his liter- 
ary contemporaries, quite as much as he 
deserves his popularity among readers 


Dr. Van 
Dyke’s 
Popularity 


generally. He is a writer of high ideals 
and a gift for eloquence, with a touch of 
practicality that makes him acceptably 


human. 
1K ok ok 


The illness of General Lew Wallace has 
recalled the extraordinary career of his 
most important story, “Ben- 
Hur.” “Ben-Hur” was first 
published in 1880, and for two 
years it showed no signs of 
selling. Then its value began to grow 
upon the public, and its sale commenced, 
until now, twenty-four years after its ap- 


** Ben-Hur” 
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pearance, the demand for it is greater than 
ever before, and its author has realized 
a fortune on its royalties. A very inter- 
esting fact is that “Ben-Hur” has never 
been issued in a cheap edition, so that its 
remarkable sales cannot be attributed to 
any such cause. 
K K * 

For the first time an American has lec- 
tured in Paris on American topics. Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, has 
been speaking at Sorbonne on the subject 
of “America, American Ideas and Institu- 


tions.” 


. : = 
ELINOR McCARTNEY LANE 
Author of ‘‘ Nancy Stair” 


“The Secret Woman” is to be Mr. Eden 
Phillpott’s new novel. The book is even 
now ready for publication. 

* * * 


A picturesque foreigner is Mr. Okakura 
Kakuzo, the author of “Ideals of the 
East” and “The Awakening of Japan.” 
Mr. Okakura is now in America, making 
his second visit, his first having been under 


the direction of his government, which 
sent him for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation on the methods of Occidental 
art and education. Strangely enough, the 


OKAKURA-KAKUZO 
Author of ‘* The Awakening of Japan.”’ 


two books that Mr. Okakura has written 
surpass in merit all the dozens of recent 
volumes bearing upon the Far East that 
have appeared. He does all his writing 
in English, and has achieved an excellent 
style. 
x * * 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the noted medi- 
cal missionary whose professional rounds 
include fifteen hundred miles 
Dr. Grenfelt’s Of the desolate coast of Labra- 
Addresses = or and Newfoundland, will ar- 
; rive in New York by the 
Oceanic on the first week of February. He 
will give a series of addresses in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Chicago and other places, on his romantic 
life among the deep sea fisher folk. This 
is his season of leave, and gives the Amer- 
ican public the only opportunity they will 
have for some considerable time of hearing 
him. 
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If you want a vivid view of the inner 
Japanese attitude, read this little book. It 
The is not long. It is brilliantly 
apn = written. It opens a door to 
ee a the inner consciousness of 
Kakuzo Japan. Mr. Okakura is the 
most philosophic of Japanese thinkers to- 
day, and his day is still at the meridian, 41. 
He knows the art of his own country. He 
has collected for his government. He has 
studied and travelled in this country and 
England. He has sense of historical per- 
spective. “The Ideals of the East,” his 
previous book, was the one original dis- 
cussion of Asiatic art and its origin which 
has yet appeared. His generalization that 
India is the fountain, as were the Medi- 
terranean lands for Europe, sums _ the 
Asiatic current and tendenz. In _ the 
“Awakening of Japan” (The Century 
Company), Mr. Okakura has put the 
spirit of the Meji or Japanese opening to 
the outer world as they see it. To us it 
seems like a lucky vaccination, which 
“took ;” to them, it is a normal step in na- 
tional development. We feel that they win 
because they have adopted Western arms 
and methods. They feel that these are 
but the tools of unchanged Oriental ideals. 
All this is written with a skill, an elevation 
and a happy poetic penetration which illu- 
minates the subject and prevents mere 
jingoism. 

ok ok * 


In Manchuria, Mr. Frederick Palmer 
wrote for “Collier’s” the best letters which 
WithKuroki appeared on the war in any 
in Manchuria American periodical. He has 
Frederick put them in a rapidly written 
Palmer 

volume,—the first on the war. 
The work has not the touch of definite 
military knowledge, which marked the let- 
ters of the London “Times” from Man- 
churia, letters like a military history. But 
these were hard reading for any but a man 
familiar with military movements and 
caring for them. Mr. Palmer’s book is 


the easiest reading possible, brisk, quick 
and rapid, carrying the story from the 
crossing of the Yalu to the battle of Liao 
Yang. The pages are lively with incident 
and run with a ready spirit of sympathy 
for Japan and all the work of her troops. 
The maps are inadequate. The pho- 
tographs are few. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 
*K K * 


Miss Tarbell has an amazing capacity 
for piecing together scattered records of 
History of facts and making of them a 
po Pern tg continuous and coherent nar- 

— rative. She has _ already 
I.M. Tarbell chown this in the articles 
she has published in “McClure’s” on 
the Standard Oil for 40 years, and 
her power as an_ economic historian 
becomes even clearer in the full two 
volumes of her “History of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company.” (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) Not much is in these volumes which 
careful readers and observers do not al- 
ready know. The general public so for- 
gets, however, that a very interesting book 
on any subject can be made by gathering 
in only what specialists already know by 
piecemeal. Miss Tarbell has avoided the 
errors into which Mr. Henry D. Lloyd fell 
in his “Wealth and Commonwealth.” She 
sees that the Standard Oil rests on rebates 
in the past and secrecy, espionage and 
consummate organization in the present. 
Rebates on railroad rates made the Trust, 
but Miss Tarbell does not make clear that 
when these were granted they were the 
familiar rule of trade and transportation. 
She does not seem to be aware to how 
large an extent the detestable practice of 
purchasing a rival’s secrets exists in all 
trades. Barring these limitations, she is 
perfectly fair, scrupulously accurate, so 
far as one can check off her statements, 
and most restrained in comment. Appall- 
ing the entire narrative is. Beyond any 
one single argument, the articles out of 
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which this book is made have persuaded 
the public that rebates must go, and cor- 
porate secrecy end. It is a tide mark of 
the rise of trade morals that practices gen- 
eral 30 years ago, now shock all who read 
of them. Not all of this story do I know 
from personal experience, but where I 
do, I am impressed with Miss Tarbell’s 
clear summary of the essentials. Her 
statement on the number of shareholders 
in the Trust (p. 265) might be fuller, and 
lacks an important fact. 
*x* * * 


“American Traits” was an_ irritating 


book. It breathed German certainty in 
The the capacity to improve the 
Americans = other man’s thinking. After a 
Hugo short residence, Professor 


Munsterberg \funsterberg was more cer- 
tain that he knew it all than are natives 
after painstaking years of observation and 
study. “The Americans” (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) is one of the best books that 
have appeared describing the people of 
the United States. Primarily written for 
a German audience, it explains all in great 
detail and with the kindly insistence of 
the guide. Repetitions occur. The same 
facts appear more than once—-more than 
twice. The view is bounded by the hori- 
zons of Chicago and Boston. Of the 
South, of the greater South West and of 
the Pacific Coast, Professor Munsterberg 
sees nothing. He tells exactly what a 
keen German professor might be expected 
to see in 12 years of the cities and society 
of the States east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Potomac. The self-direction, 
social service and essential purity of 
American life are the three phases with 
which he is most impressed. Above all 
he is fair. Where one would least ex- 
pect appreciation, the newspaper, he sees 
the real and not the apparent, recognizing 
its technical skill and high capacity to 
mirror life. He has a German’s inca- 
pacity for understanding the Monroe Doc- 
trine, he has the Philippine population 
one-half larger than it is, and sees in it 
an homogenous population. The book is 
flecked with like small errors. But when 
he points out that “a dollar buys five 
marks’ worth of roast beef and one mark’s 
worth of roses,” he has, as in many an- 
other comparison, precisely expressed the 








News 


difference between Europe and America. 
Few books are more satisfactory in their 
perception of the advantage to the mass 
of the American system. It is most easy, 
interesting reading. 
* ok * 
Twenty years ago Mr. Sharp was writ- 


ing verse from which much was expected. 
That has stopped, but the suc- 


Literary 7 ba ‘ 
Geography cession of Mr. Sharp’s books 
William runs without a break. Nearly 
amy twenty have appeared in as 


many years—critcism, anthologies, novels 
and travel. “Literary Geography” brings 
together in a bulky quarto, too big for 
the purpose, his articles in the London 
Pall Mall Gazette on the environment of 
English novelists. All is done with a 
light absorbed touch. With those like 
Scott, Meredith, Eliot, Bronte and Dick- 
ens, three pages add much. With Thack- 
eray not at all. There are maps—excel- 
lent—and half-tone photographs, very 
poor. The English Lake Country, the 
Thames and Lake Geneva close a volume, 
scrappy as a newspaper and having the 


same immediate interest. The index 
makes the book a mine of reference. 
* * * 


For some 20 years, Professor Macy, of 
Iowa College, has lectured and written 


Party on party government. Four 
Organization vears ago he published his 
Machinery ‘Political Parties in the 
Jesse Macy United States, 1846-1861,” a 


careful, methodical book. In the present 
work (The Century Co.) he has taken 
up party machinery in typical States and 
described it, opening with an account of 
national party organization. Mr. Macy 
understands that party organization is an 
integral part of our institutions, but he 
nowhere makes it clear that it is, lacking 
a broad basis in his political philosophy 
for the phenomena he is describing. Party 
is the instrument or mechanism by which 
the recurrent choice essential to free gov- 
ernment is exercised. Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana and Missouri are the 
four States Mr. Macy has selected for 
his examples of party organization. He 
closes with the relation of the city to the 
party and the claims of party loyalty. The 
facts are accurate throughout. No study 
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as general has before been written; but 
the subject is piled up, a little like cord- 


wood. 
* * x 


If Mr. Lorimer had never written, 
doubtless these letters would never have 
Lettersfrom appeared, but they are none 
way Officias the less brimful of a headlight 
Charies De View of railroad administra- 
LanoHine tion. The Chicago “Railway 
Age” first printed them. It now publishes 
them in their book-form. The railroad as 
it is seen, known and worked by a di- 
vision superintendent is on every page. 
Discipline and the management of men 
is the first text; but all phases of the 
work are in this keen dissection of the 
short-comings of railroad men, means and 
methods. Few avowed manuals have told 


more. 
* * * 


The verse added by Mrs. Coates to the 
poetry of the hour has always had sym- 
pathy and elevation. Her new 
volume, “Mine and Thine” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
holds her Memorial Ode, 
written for the Philadelphia Peace Jubilee 
in 1898, of all the commemorative verse 
of the year the most significant. Nearly 
all the verse, like this ode, mirrors and 
preserves the passion and emotion of the 
hour, whether it be Dreyfus, Picquart or 
Henley. Always there is knowledge of 
the methods of verse, ease in their use and 
a feminine passion and emotion, respond- 
ing as a bell does to the rhythmic stroke. 
Verse so inspired and so responding is 
bounded by the demand for expression 
and utterance. It will not swell to the 
greater organ note; but it will always, as 
do their lives, express and utter the daily 
desire which each day brings that its 
emotion and conviction shall have a last- 
ing record in the final form of verse. 


* * * 


Mine and 
Thine 


Florence 
Earle Coates 


Petrach to Leopardi is a space of 500 
years, the stretch from Chaucer to Tenny- 


son. The change is less—the 
time is the same. Mr. Everett 
in these Lowell lectures has 
outlined a “popular” account. 
Edward Everett’s son, the principal of a 
leading Academy, in the literary atmos- 
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Books gis 
phere all his life, he writes easily ; but, like 
most, has no critical room for his metri- 
cal translation; good but commonplace. 
The book has behind it a_ broad, wide 
knowledge, and long, faithful reading. 
Petrarch, Ariosto and Alfieri each has a 
chapter. The rest are grouped in a familiar 
classification, the Romancists, the greater 
group of Colonna, Angelo and _ Tasso, 
Marino and his fellows, Goldoni and the 
comedians, Leopardi and Manzoni. These 
are all well described. There is not How- 
ells’ light touch in his “Italian Poets” or 
Richard Garnett’s solid erudition in his 
“History of Italian Literature.” Nor has 
Mr. Everett De Garnett’s prejudices. 
While Marino has his full share, Pirro 
Schettini, who led the sober reaction 
against Marino’s following, ‘“Marinismo,” 
is scarcely mentioned. The real signifi- 
cance of Leopardi is scarcely caught. The 
light charm and touch such work needs 
is missing and Mr. Everett will have his 
joke, often a very clumsy one. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. ) 


*x* * * 


The iris has a strange fascination to the 
gardener. It has 200 species and 500 
more in the closely related 
family of which the “blue-eyed 
grass” is our most striking ex- 
ample. It is peculiar in its 
habitat, a peculiarity born of the mountain 
streams in which so many of its species 
dwell that many species require water in 
which to flower and dry soil the rest of 
the year. The flower has a tender and 
delicate beauty .of its own, best reached, 
I think, in the group of dwarfs, with some 
larger examples from Asia Minor. Cilicia 
and its streams alone yield almost as 
many species as the Eastern side of the 
American Continent. The fact alone is 
enough to show how much it is an Eur- 
Asian genus. Its chief growers are in 
England, though there are American de- 
votees of the flowers. Mr. Lynch in his 
volume (John Lane) has followed the 
model afforded by the other “Hand-books 
of Practical Gardening.” He describes 
the plant from the gardener’s view, illus- 
trates with photographs, takes up species 
after species, describes each minutely and 
gives hints as to cultivation, with a word 
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as to the original habitat. Monographs on 
this genus have not been numerous since 
J. B. Ker wrote the first in 1827 and Pro- 
fessor Foster 12 years ago expounded a 
lecture on the culture of the plant into an 
invaluable hand-book. 

*x* * x 


A charming little bit of genre, given to 
the white and black, the English and 
French, the land and water of 


The River’s 
— the lower Mississippi, told 
MeBnery lightly, with humor and con- 
Stuart stant sense of the undercurrent 
of sadness Southern life has. (The Cen- 
tury Co.) 


* XK 2K 


Personal charm, personal purity and 
personal power are not often the dower 


Maltbie of one man. When they are 
Baber’ = he becomes a man about whose 
Chariese. Very footsteps friendships grow 
Robinson and good follows. He was. 42 


when he died in the second of nervous 
attacks from which he suffered. He was 
already one of the best-loved men known 
in the Presbyterian ministry, and of his 
years, its foremost preacher. Dr. Rob- 
inson has happily voiced what many felt 
of a man whose going tore a great gap in 
the life of every man who knew him, a 
gap time cannot heal and only eternity 
fill, Knowing his mother before her mar- 
riage and the man from babyhood, Dr. 
Robinson has written a sketch full of 
minute personal detail, illuminating and 
affectionate. It is not a life, but a por- 
trait. (Fleming, Revell & Co.) 


*K aK * 
Imaginative autobiography is a danger- 


ous diversion. No one can tell where 
reminiscence ends and romanc- 


‘The Tomboy ‘ . 
at Work ing begins, and the temptation 
JeannetteL. to be interesting perpetually 
Gnser carries an author across the 


line which separates what has been from 
what one would like to have had. Miss 
Gilder began newspaper work at 20, in 
1869, and there is very little in the news- 
paper field which she has not since done. 
She used her Burlington, “Birdlington,” 
girlhood in “Autobiography of a Tom- 
boy,” 1900. In “The Tomboy at Work” 
she draws liberally and lavishly on her 
newspaper experience, the experience of 


News 


20 years ago as Newark reporter and 
dramatic and literary critic on the “Her- 
ald." Names are thinly disguised _ by 
changing them, and the facts have doubt- 
less a like treatment, but it is less easy to 
tell than with the names. As with its 
predecessor, the book has its perpetual 
good humor and through all, the unfailing 
spirits of one for whom the world was 
never too much. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 
* * * 

With dreary patience, Mr. Corbett, who 
wrote “1000 Things to Say in Sermons” 
Atiistoryof has gathered from cyclopzdias 


B iti h . . . e 
Seay and biographies short lives of 
F.st.John the long succession of English 
Corbett poets from Saxon days. The 


book is dull, long, a closely printed octavo, 
there is no gleam of original criticism and 
each man’s wares are recommended, as if 
each held a stall in some vast poetic 
bazaar. (Gay & Bird.) 
* ok * 
Walt Whitman is thus far the one most 


unique force in American letters. He has 
added to literature certain pas- 


Walt 
Whitman sages, utterances and aspects 
Isaac Hull which will be read while men 
t . 
Pi read English. The general 


body of his work, his method, his rhythm, 
his attitude toward certain issues and sub- 
jects need yet to receive that test given 
only by the “amplitude of time.” The 
short volume on him in the “Beacon Bi- 
ographies” (Small, Maynard & Co.) is 
by an “unqualified admirer.” It tells the 
story of his life from the standpoint of 
those who frankly look upon him as one 
of the greatest of men. It is well that this 
should be done. It is not well that in 
doing this nothing of one important epi- 
sode in his life should be said. It has 
been made public by Mr. Symonds. _ It 
cannot be passed over in a complete and 
candid estimate of the man. Nor was 
Walt Whitman a man of concealments. 
What he was he was. At several lesser 
points in this brief biography all is not 
told, but the omissions are not of serious 
moment. The man’s life is clearly de- 
scribed; the succession of his work ac- 
curately outlined. The use of his own 
words to interpret his work is admirable. 
This short account of his life forms as 
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good an introduction as has yet appeared 
for those who approach his work for the 
first time or desire to know how it pre- 
sents itself to those who accept him at 
his own estimate. Beyond any man, who 


has written in modern letters, Walt Whit- 
man is all or nothing to those who read 
him, and to many he has at the critical 
moment of a reader’s lifetime broken the 
bread and wine of democratic faith. 


A school of educational apologetics has 
grown up about Harvard University. It 
Routine seeks to justify the mingling of 
andideals == method and of freedom which 
makes it equally possible for 
the ablest to make the most 
and for the idlest to make the least of 
the best educational plant and the highest 
educational tradition in the country. 
“Routine and Ideals” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) itself, by its title, suggests this 
antinomy, and the volume collects the ad- 
dresses of a professor whose share in the 
disciplinary work of the university has 
been immediate, constant and successful. 
Professor Briggs in these essays addresses 
the young woman graduate at Wellesley— 
where he puts the case against her so 
strongly as to almost be a Balaam—he 
speaks to the preparatory student and to 
the public school, to those ignorant of the 
Harvard method and to those who, per- 
haps, know too much of it. He frankly 
admits the grave danger that intellectual 
discipline will be lost under it, and that 
young men and women will not learn to 
use their minds for unwilling tasks, but 
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on the whole he prefers its risks to the 
results of any other method, and he has 
crowded his pages with sound and whole- 
some advice to young students, which their 
elders will read, and they will neglect. But 
he gives accurately the Harvard attitude 
toward the industrious, able and the idly 
inefficient. 


Mr. Conway for 30 years lived in Lon- 
don, preaching in a “liberal” church with- 
out a creed, which gradually 
dried up. He wrote through 
most of this period one of 
those weekly letters American 
newspapers used to print when we were 
still in a way colonial. A Virginian, he 
was in the early agitation against slavery 
and was promptly banished from his State 
for it. He has brought together in two 
bulky and discursive volumes his view of 
the fight against slavery—in which he tries 
to show over some 300 pages that Lincoln 
was wrong—and his own personal exper- 
iences, contact and gossip in London, 
where he met on close and familiar terms 
most of those known in letters a genera- 
tion ago. He has here some new and illu- 
minating anecdotes, and his “Autobiogra- 
phy, Memories and Experiences” (Cas- 
sell & Co.) is written in the easy flowing 
but voluble style which made his letters 
interesting, you never could tell just why, 
for they were often most prolix. The 
vivid picture of the young anti-slavery Vir- 
ginian of half a century ago is good his- 
tory. The rest is opinion and gossip, 
chiefly gossip. 


Auto- 
biography 
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By Edith M. Thomas 


“What seest thou writ on winter’s vasty scroll?” 


“As white yon plain—so green spring tides shall roll! 


As miserly the Winter’s clenched hand— 
So free the summer’s largess to the land!” 


From 


“Cassia and Other Verse.” 





Books of the Month for the Busy Man 


, New Publications Likely to Attract Attention 


issues of the pre-holiday season, 

has left for the month from De- 
cember 15th to January 15th, a meagre 
number and an indifferent quality of 
new books. There are a few exceptions 
to the average dullness, some of which 
are likely to attract more than passing 
notice. 


‘ ‘HE reaction from the voluminous 


THE CLANSMAN. 

The author of “The One Woman” and 
“The Leopard’s Spots,” Thomas Dixon, 
Jr., has produced in his third novel, a 
story of the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The love story 
is a means to an absorbing historic word 
picture of a period of great stress in the 
career of the American nation. 


A Divorce. 

Paul Bourget has extreme opinions re- 
garding divorce. He opposes remar- 
riage and, so far as France is concerned, 
at least, attributes the increasing number 
of divorces to a low moral tone in so- 
ciety at large. The story is a strong 
analysis of the problem. Aside from 
this, the novel is also a strong piece of 
fiction. 


THE MILLIONAIRE Basy. 
This is another good detective story by 
Anna Katharine Green, author of “The 
Filigree Ball” and “The Leavenworth 
Case.” A baby purchased to provide 
an heir is the figure around which the 
story is built. 


Letrers From An O_p RatLway OFFICIAL. 


After the style of a previous series of 
letters, but having to do with the opera- 
tion of a railroad. Illuminating and 
very interesting views of the every day 
workings of a transportation system, 
from the desk and the car of a division 
superintendent. 


THE AMERICANS. 
Professor Hugo Munsterberg wrote this 
book for a German audience, but was 
persuaded to agree to its publication in 


English. It is a description, from a 
German professor’s point of view, of 
the cities and society of the northeast- 
ern section of the United States, the 
author’s horizon being bounded by the 
Mississippi and the Potomac. He is 
frank but fair. 


JAPANESE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Intimate studies of life in Japan by 
George William Knox, who lived there 
fifteen years. Religion, social and po- 
litical conditions, art, literature, daily 
life, are treated in separate chapters. 


Tue History OF THE STANDARD O1L CoMPANY. 
From the reports of Congressional and 
Legislative investigation, from _ the 
records of courts, from pamphlets, per- 
iodicals and newspapers, from scores of 
men, Miss Ida M. Tarbell has gathered 
the material out of which she has made 
this comprehensive, fair and accurate 
history of “the most perfectly developed 
trust in existence.” 


WitH Kuroki In MANCHURIA. 
Collected letters written for “Collier’s” 
by Frederick Palmer. With vivid de- 
scription and rapid movement, the story 
of the Eastern war, as viewed from the 
Japanese side, is carried from the cross- 
ing of the Yalu to the battle of Liao 
Yang. 

MALTBIE DAVENPORT BABCOCK. 
An affectionate biographical sketch of 
this greatly-loved Presbyterian minister 


by Rev. Dr. Charles E. Robinson, who 
knew the man from his boyhood. 


Love’s Lazsour’s Lost. 
The fourteenth volume of the famous 
Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 
edited by Horace Howard Furness, re- 
quires but the announcement of its pub- 
lication. 


MINE AND THINE. 
A book of verse by Mrs. Florence Earle 
Coates, giving utterance to the passing 
emotions which sway the people as cur- 
rent events come and go. 
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From *‘ Portraits of the Seventeenth Century" 


New Books Worth a Second Glance 


Reviewed by Norma 


Portraits of the Seventeenth 
Century* 


N these two handsomely made volumes 
have been collected various of Sainte- 
Beuve’s essays on literary and historic 

personages of the seventeenth century. 
The selections have been made and trans- 
lated by Miss Katharine P. Wormeley, 
from the “Causeries du Lundi,” the “Por- 
traits de Femmes,” and the “Portraits Lit- 
teraires.” As Miss Wormeley explains in 
a note some passages have been omitted 
and where “two essays on the same per- 
son have appeared in the different series, 
they are here put together, omitting repe- 
titions.” 

Among the historic portraits are Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, Comtesse de La Fayette, 
Louis XIV and others, while the literary 
portraits include Corneille, Moliere, La 
Fontaine, Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, Racine 
and Fenelon, with a history of the French 
Academy. 

With the seventeenth century to work 
upon, Sainte-Beuve is at his best, and the 
essays show many of those best charac- 
teristics that are identified with his work. 
It has been often said of him that he be- 


*PORTRAITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Historic and Literary. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


K, Bright 


longed to the class of critics who are such 
because they have failed in original work. 
But as one writer, Mr. Francis Gribble, 
has put it: 

Sainte-Beuve learned to criticise books by 
trying to write them, and learned to criticise 
life by pursuing certain ambitions and fumbling 
after certain ideals which he never succeeded in 
realizing. 

Mr. Gribble also says in a recent essay 
that 
his apprenticeship to criticism was probably 
the most thorough that any critic ever served. 

Of the literary critics, Sainte-Beuve is 
considered the greatest. He accomplished 
the task of endowing criticism with in- 
trinsic worth. When we read his Essays 
we read not merely to learn about the 
person or work or event upon which they 
make comment, but we read them for 
themselves, for their artistic qualities, for 
the personality and the philosophies that 
are in them. 

Sainte-Beuve was not always free from 
prejudice, but his critical faculty was so 
acute that in spite of himself his judgment 
would be correct and prejudices naturally 
developed along the lines where bias was 
most readily excusable. That literary 
jealousy sometimes makes itself felt in his 
criticism is true, but he was too much the 
born critic to permit this feeling any but a 
guarded expression, and we find him giv- 
ing, as a rule, credit where credit is due. 





§20 Book 


* 


The present volumes have been issued 
at an appropriate time. They fitly com- 
memorate the centenary of the great 
Frenchman. Typographically, they are 
all that could be desired and their mission 
will be realized if, as is very probable, they 
introduce new readers to their author. 


News 


Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti and others 
of the poets that we term “great.” To 
find such terms used to describe the talents 
and work of Mr. Carman, Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Knowles and Mr. Clinton Scollard is 
somewhat confusing to established ideas 
of relativity. We have yet to find the 


From ‘‘ Younger American Poets” 


MADISON CAWEIN 


Poets*® 


Younger American 


HE critical vocabulary employed by 
Miss Rittenhouse in connection 
with her study of the newer Amer- 


ican makers of verse might have been used 
with better advantage in comments upon 


*THE YOUNGER AMERICAN Poets. By Jessie 
B. Rittenhouse. Illustrated. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


poem of Mr. Carman that will “call one 
back thrice and again to learn its spell.” 
That “Mr. Roberts has the rare pictorial 
gift of flashing a scene before one without 
employing an excess of imagery, that his 
style is magnetic and has very little super- 
fluous tissue” is an incautious assertion. 
We grant that Mr. Roberts has turned out 
some fanciful verse, dainty and graceful, 
but as for its magnetism, we may fail in 
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appreciation, but that seems a rather strong 
statement to make. When it comes to 
Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, Miss 
Rittenhouse has such clear sight that she 
discerns “originality, strength and white 
heat of feeling,” and even “creative 


beauty” in his verses. 
One naturally fears that the sense of 
comparative worth has been relegated to 


Worth 


a Second Glance g21 
to the point of speaking of Rossetti and 
Mr. Carman in a breath, one feels the firm 
earth slipping away and chaos dimly 
yawning. 

Yet, despite the over-rating that char- 
acterizes Miss Rittenhouse’s book gener- 
ally, the book is a good one to have. It 
gives us a summing up of the achievements 
in American verse up-to-date, with some 


’ 


From ‘‘ The Country Home’ 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING IN THE COUNTRY IS A BROOK 


oblivion in this consideration of America’s 
younger generation of versifiers. Recall- 
ing the recent bewailings and lamentations 
as to the utterly impotent state of modern 
poetry, this would seem a delightfully 
optimistic volume if one might simply 
accept the optimism. But when it comes 


few exceptions, and it brings together a 
well-chosen collection of examples from 
each of the more recent American poets 
who have done anything worth even a 
slight consideration. With this material 
we can gain some idea as to where our 
poetry stands and, what is better, the con- 
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templation is not so discouraging as one 
might suppose. Miss Edith M. Thomas 
and Mr. Madison Cawein particularly fur- 
nish grounds for a hope that poetic devel- 
opment may yet take a turn for the better. 


Makers of Song* 


N interesting book that will find 
many readers among the musically 
inclined is this small volume by 


Miss Chapin. The scope of the book in- 
cludes a study of the development of song 


one who has made a thorough investiga- 
tion of a loved subject and has endowed 
her treatment of it with an enthusiasm 
that aids in bringing out all the wealth of 
poetry that is contained particularly in the 
lives and works of the old troubadours and 
Minnesingers. 

Miss Chapin has written a number of 
books on musical subjects, among others, 
“Wotan, Siegfried and  Brunnhilde;” 
“The Story of the Rheingold,” and “Mas- 
ters of Music.” 


From ‘‘ The Country Home”’ 


IT STANDS ON A KNOLL WELL AWAY FROM OTHERS 


from the earliest days. The study begins 
with Bernart de Ventadorn, a singer of 
the twelfth century, and ends with the 
“Songs of the Great Terror,” the songs 
of Revolutionary France. 

Migs Chapin writes with grace and color, 
in a style suited to her picturesque sub- 
ject; she is very careful, however, to keep 
as closely as possible to facts and to sub- 
stantiate her estimates of the various sing- 
ers and compositions with comments pains- 
takingly gleaned from authoritative critics. 

In all it is an original volume written by 

*MaxeErs oF Sonc. By Anna Alice Chapin. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Country Home* 


ENERAL migration from cities to 
t; the country is one of the great pres- 
ent-day enthusiasms. This book by 

Mr. Powell is not a volume to lessen that 


enthusiasm, but is destined rather to swell 
looking 


the numbers of those who are 
country-ward. 


Mr. Powell has himself developed a 


beautiful homestead from a small begin- 
ning, and he now gathers together many 
items of information and supplements them 


*THE Country Home. By E. P. Powell. II- 
lustrated. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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with helpful advice for the use of those 
who would follow him in making a country 
home. 

The book is full of practical suggestion 
and encouragement. The love of nature 
and free out-of-door life, the advantages 
of having plenty of fresh air give founda- 
tion to the arguments, and the author puts 
all his own experience into the work, in 
order to give every possible aid to pros- 
pective home-builders. 

This “Country Home Series,” to which 
the volume belongs, is well-made and well- 
illustrated, and should prove valuable to a 
countless number of persons who are try- 
ing to solve that problem of many of our 
cities, the problem of possessing a “truly 
home.” 


The Millionaire Baby* 


O woman writes so clever a detec- 
tive story as does Mrs. Rolfe, or, 
as she is more generally known, 

Anna Katharine Green. Among men, Sir 
Conan Doyle and Burton E. Stevenson 
surpass her, though with the work of even 
the first of these her work has been favor- 
ably compared. 

“The Millionaire Baby,” however, does 
not attain to the usual standard of Mrs. 
Rolfe’s stories ; that is, as a detective story, 
it is inferior to “The Filigree Ball” and 
“The Leavenworth Case;” but it gains in 
the possession of certaincharacteristics that 
marked neither of the earlier productions. 

For instance, “The Millionaire Baby” is 
invested with an infinite amount of pathos 
and a decided uniqueness of moral situa- 
tion. On the other hand, the customary 
“thrill” is less perceptible and the climax is 
far from satisfactory. 

The touch of the supernatural in the 
portion wherein the haunted end of the 
bungalow plays so prominent a part, lacks 
the depth and convincing power with 
which a mind used to exploring among the 
shadows would probably have endowed it. 
One feels that it is a mere contrivance, 
deftly handled, but by no means attaining 
to the force and influence of the real thing. 

The problems presented are of a novel 
character. The spectacle of the supposed 
~*THe MiLiionarre Basy. By Anna Kath- 
arine Green, author of “The Filigree Ball,” etc. 
— by A. I. Keller. The Bobbs-Merrill 

oO. 


Worth 


a Second Glance 
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mother and the real mother in stress over 
the custody of the child, from motives so 
widely dissimilar, presents a case in proba- 
bility that is not unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, from the aspect of the pain in- 
volved in the untangling of so complicated 
a situation. The question as to which of 
the two should have the child, the real 
mother, inspired by true mother-love, or 
the mother by adoption, actuated chiefly 
by the fear that the loss of the child will 
mean the loss of a husband’s affection, is 
easily answered, as Mrs. Rolfe has an- 
swered it. But the other problem, as to 
whether a man’s devotion will stand the 
test of a long deception, carefully planned, 
finds vague solution in the author’s hands, 
and one is left, almost without warning, 
it seems, to ponder over the issue as one 
will, Mrs. Rolfe having suddenly termi- 
nated her task with an enigmatic sugges- 
tion that might mean all things or none, 
and that compels an impatience, resulting 
from general conflict with the “Lady and 
the Tiger” fad. 

Still, it must be admitted that Mrs. 
Rolfe has managed an interesting and orig- 
inal novel, and if the test of entertaining 
power be the test applied, the new story 
will race into an easy career of popularity. 


The Apology of Ayliffe* 


XQUISITELY neat might be the 
term applied to Mrs. Kirk’s style of 


523 


It is this style that makes 
her books, one is always conscious of the 
style as an integral part of the story, and 
this pervasiveness is felt in the character- 
iZation, which bears the stamp of the quaint 
in a degree that is irresistibly appealing. 


writing. 


“The Apology of Ayliffe” is just a 
dainty story of a girl’s fortune and loves. 
Ayliffe is a sweet and wholesome maiden 
who never seems quite so old as twenty- 
three, for just as soon as we know those 
four delightful old aunts, “none of them 
below fifty,” we agree to accept their view- 
point and thereafter Ayliffe is simply to 
be loved and petted and spoiled. 

This kind of book brings rest and re- 
freshment. It is free from sensation and 
the emotion that racks. Yet it is lifelike ; 
one sees in it all life’s essentials and many 


*Tue APoLoGy oF AYLIFFE. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





524 Book 
of life’s possibilities. Writers like Mrs. 
Kirk stand close under the shadows of the 
great ones; while we have them, all hopes 
for once more having a “literature” need 
not be set aside. 


_A Tale of the Kloster* 
B ‘tis book JABEZ, as the author of 


this book calls himself, has built up 

a story around Professor Julius 
Sachse’s studies in research among the 
Germans who settled in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the early colonial days. The Kloster, 
established at Ephrata, gives the scene to 
the story, which centres about the narrator, 


“ Again I spake to him. 


Brother Jabez, and Sonnlein, a foundling 
whom the good brother brings up as his 
own son. The solving of the mystery that 
surrounds the birth and parentage of 
Sonnlein, and his romance give the only 
real color that there is to the tale, the book 
being chiefly a study of the religious sect, 
a mystic brother and sisterhood, that grew 
up in the Kloster. As such, it is a com- 
prehensive and interesting picture and 
will doubtless appeal to a large circle of 


*A TALE OF THE KLOSTER. 3y Brother 
Jabez. Illustrated by Frank McKernan. Grif- 


fith & Roland Press. 


News 


people, particularly to the descendants of 
the German-Pennsylvanians, among whom 
“Tillie: the Mennonite Maid” recently be- 
came so popular. 

What of fiction there is in the story 
shows imagination and sympathy with 
humanity. Brother Jabez is a very lov- 
able old soul, and his pathetic love for Sis- 
ter Bernice cannot fail to stir the heart. 
Sonnlein is also an attractive character, 
young, energetic, fiery, and his quest for 
the lost Genoveva is told with an almost 
dramatic effect. On the whole it is an in- 
structive and in many ways a pleasing story, 
carefully worked out and skilfully written. 


Pee ee 
MeR EGHAM © 


From ‘‘A Tale of the Kloster” 


Dost not know me, Brother Alburtus?”’ 


The Clansman* 


R. DIXON’S new novel is a com- 
M panion volume to his first story, 
“The Leopard’s Spots.” “The 
Clansman” derives its atmosphere and 
scenes from the period of the Reconstruc- 
tion, which Mr. Dixon has set forth from 
a confessedly Southern standpoint. 
Dramatic events find themselves painted 
on broad canvases, with vivid colors when 


*Tue CLANSMAN. By Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
author of “The Leopard’s Spots,” “The One 
Woman,” etc. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page 


& Co. 
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once Mr. Dixon has resolved upon their 
presentation. In “The Clansman” the 
most striking episode is the episode that 
has in every case been chosen, and we 
find ourselves whirled headlong into the 
turmoil and stress of a day that more than 
any other American day was one of ter- 
ror, of strife and of suffering. 

Lincoln is portrayed with all the enthu- 
siasm that springs from unqualified ad- 
miration. He stands out, strong and free, 
the friend, not the enemy of the South, al- 
ways ready to spare a Confederate sol- 
dier’s life, always quick with sympathy for 
a brave Southern man or noble Southern 
woman. 

The assassination scene is vividly por- 
trayed; the results of the deed are elo- 
quently and impressively marshalled out 
in Mr. Dixon’s most melodramatic style. 

Never in all the history of man had such a 
conjunction of events befallen a nation. * * * 
A pall of voiceless horror spread its shadows 
over the land. Nothing short of an earthquake 
or the sound of the archangel’s trumpet could 
have produced the sense of helpless consterna- 
tion, the black and speechless despair. * * * 


Men walked the streets of the cities, dazed 
Every note of 


with the sense of blind grief. 
music and rejoicing became a dirge, all busi- 


ness ceased. Every wheel in every mill stopped. 
The roar of the great city was hushed, and 
Greed for a moment forgot his cunning. 


The period of madness followed, with 
the miltary.rule of the South, the impeach- 
ment of Johnson and the atrocious su- 
premacy of the negro. The Klu Klux 
was formed and Mr. Dixon considers this 
remarkable band to have been the salva- 
tion of the South. 

The love story is more a means than an 
end in the book. As an incident it is neces- 
sary, but it does not absorb. 

It is the history that counts—the history 
of a reign of terror, depicted from the 
standpoint of the victims. 

The story will be read and read widely. 
It has the “grasp.”’ Its author is a strong 
writer. The pity is that he sinks so de- 
plorably into the tear and shatter of the 
melodramatic. He fails always in being 
artistic. And so his tale, brilliant as it is, 
dashing and excitable as a chariot race, 
will call forth many a tear, many a de- 
nunciation and many a defense, but that 
it will live as a picture in novelistic guise 
of the great and terrible Reconstruction 
period is doubtful. 
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A Divorce* 


a Second Glance 
PAUL BOURGET 
all truth learned the art of 


} J an, cn life. The minutest 


detail is ready to flow from his _ pen’s 
point when his investigations are complete. 
In “A Divorce,” the book is fully described 
by the title. A woman, a Roman Catholic, 
is separated from a drunken husband. She 
obtains freedom by law and marries again, 
suffering, of course, excommunication at 
the hands of the Roman Church. The mar- 
riage is happy until the child born under 
it, a girl, is ready to take her first com- 
munion. Then the mother feels that she, 
too, needs again the support of the Church. 
But this is impossible unless she gives up 
her husband, whom she loves, and who 
loves her deeply. He is a scientist and 
a free thinker; he will not aid her by en- 
tering the Church with her. There is a 
son by the first marriage; trouble arises 
over his desire to wed. The enmity be- 
tween this son and his stepfather seems to 
the woman to be the consummation of the 
curse attending her sin. In the end she 
sacrifices the Church and stays with the 
husband for the sake of their child, for 
whose religious training under him she 
fears, but the bonds are the bonds of a 
prison, and happiness is no longer her 
portion. 

The story is a refined tragedy. It has 
been carefully planned even to the last, 
least detail, and has been as painstakingly 
set forth. The author does not intrude 
his personality; he simply presents with 
a slight smile, shall we say, one of the epi- 
sodes of society as he has witnessed it and 
as he has, from that witnessing and a con- 
scientious study, analyzed it. The great 
question is not answered, save from one 
standpoint. M. Bourget might write a 
dozen “Divorces,” each from a different 
standpoint, and still the problem would not 
be solved. Yet he has opened up a num- 
ber of avenues of thought and has done 
so artistically and with infinite skill. Zola 
would have brutalized the scenes and sul- 
lied the characters; M. Bourget accom- 
plishes his end as efficiently without any 
such drop from a high level. 


has. with 


*A Divorce. By Paul Bourget, author of 
“A Tragic Idyl,” etc. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 














The Ragged Messenger* 


ERHAPS “The Ragged Messenger” 
was written to show the curse of 
the granted prayer. For Morton, 

the hero, in his poverty and struggles, was 
listened to and followed, and Morton the 
man of millions was jeered at and distrust- 
ed. The multitude that had listened to his 
words now wanted his gold. His convic- 
tions and earnestness influenced all who 
came in contact with him, even the cynical 
Doctor Colbeck. None the less, he is the 
fanatic of all ages, a self-deceiver but not 
a charlatan. He is the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. He believes his mes- 
sage with an utter lack of self-conscious- 
ness, and it rings true. 

The story is subordinate to the religious 
element and suffers in consequence in co- 
herency and charm. 

Morton, like the true fanatic, desires re- 
sults to follow quick on action, and is in- 
capable of sustaining two absorbing in- 
terests. He could not do his work at 
home and in the world. Home suffered, 
was bare, narrow, wretched. The story 
is pervaded by reality. We see how fu- 
tile is the spiritual when we let go the sub- 
stantial world. ‘The significance of spirit- 
ual blindness is made clear when Morton 
misses the one great finger-post that points 
the way to life through home. Deaf and 
blind to the human, insanity and suicide 
end his career. The author delivers this 
tragic message through a melo-dramatic 
medium, with no uncertain sound. He is 
a master in types. The serviceable, se- 
vere matron, Mrs. Elyand, is the religious 
type too good to see but one side, and 
without mercy. 

That Mr. Maxwell is a man of thought 
and a close observer of men, no one can 
deny who reads “The Ragged Messen- 

ger.” He knows men as they are and as 
they may become under other  circum- 
stances. It is sociology with a difference. 
And with him we stand on the mount of 
vision and let the burdens and the doubts 
of to-day slip away. 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


"By W. B. Max- 





*THE RAGGED MESSENGER. 
well. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Broke of Covenden* 
M* SNAITH has come before the 


public with a succession of inter- 
esting and unusual novels, with a 
production of about one every other year. 

The present volume, it is safe to say, 
shows an advance and a self-confidence in 
treatment over any of its predecessors, 
though each of them has been full of in- 
terest and shown a close familiarity with 
the types depicted as its characters. In 
his present work, the scene is laid, as so 
many of our English novels are, with 
“country house” surroundings, with an oc- 
casional inroad into the frivolity of life 
in London. 

There is a rather baffling transition in 
temperament and disposition involved, in 
carrying the principal characters through 
the somewhat lengthy thread of the story. 
The jovial father, the “bon comrad” of 
“his girls,” becomes, under the stress of 
disappointment and the apparent disregard 
of his decisions, a stern, unrelenting, 
rather disagreeably obstinate and _ well- 
nigh unforgiving parent, while the mother, 
at start a somewhat reserved, silent and 
on the surface an unsympathetic woman, 
is metamorphosed into a “dear old mum- 
my” to a family who had in earlier years 
been wont to stand in awe of her opinion, 
but whose help is now loved and sought 
for. 

An uncle, overly addicted to “whiskey 
and soda” rather than “soda and whiskey,” 
finds it possible as a rule to make him- 
self understood only in the language of 
the turf, and his references to “young fil- 
lies,” and ‘ ‘giving them their head,” and 
the “use of leaders,” etc., is apt to be con- 
fusing to those not in touch with the slang 
of the times. He is, however, a_ big- 
hearted man, who, after suffering for 
many years from the aggressive and fussy 
superiority of his wife—a gifted and self- 
opinionated lady—one day suddenly finds 
the necessity for a rebuke from him to 
her—a reversal of form, and he adminis- 
ters this rebuke in the most unexpected, 
strenuous and unmistakable manner, the 
mode employed being corporal punish- 
“*Broke oF Covenpen. By J. C. Snaith. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
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ment, followed by caresses long since held 
in abeyance. 

There is not only one  messalaisance 
usual to English novels when laid as this 
one is, among the “higher classes,” but two 
with tribulations, sorrows and intricacies 
galore. The story comes to a close, with 
the hot-headed, stubborn, English squire 
hero capituiating to Fate, and ends happily, 
though with a distinct touch of pathos. 

B. J. RoTART. 


Helen of Troy, N.Y. 


PARKLING with wit from cover 
to cover” is the criticism that has 
been made by the publishers of 

Wilfred S. Jackson’s new book, “Helen 
of Troy, N. Y.” The criticism is well de- 
served, for many of the scenes, which are 
decidedly English, are most laughable. 
Helen herself appears in person but twice 
in the whole book, and yet serious but 
always comical consequences arise be- 
cause three men think that they are in 
love with her. 

The manner in which a complete out- 
sider becomes involved in the affair and 
accepts most gracefully the role of princi- 
pal character is interesting. Arden is al- 
ways amusing, even when he intends to be 
most serious. 

The book is a narrative of incidents and 
accidents rather than a series of character 
studies, and yet the people who appear in 
the story give the impression of being real. 
Lady Maude Billinghurst is a charming 
young English girl, rather outspoken to 
be sure, but very attractive. Her enjoy- 
ment of the whole story when Arden re- 
lates it to her helps to make the book. 
Daisy Arden is much less appealing; her 
despair over her brother is apparently her 
strongest emotion. As for the men, Arden 
is always the actor, and always ready for 
the principal part. The Freiherr von Deg- 
gendorf is very German and shows the 
quick temper of his nationality as well as 
Roggleston shows the phlegmatic charac- 
teristics of John Bull. Lord Billinghurst, 
like most English lords, fits in anywhere 
and everywhere. 

Though the book is impossible in real 
life, and most of the situations, when 
“*HELEN oF Troy, N. Y. By Wilfred S. 
Jackson, author of “Nine Points of the Law.” 
John Lane. 
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thought out apart from the excitement of 
the story appear unnecessary, yet a most 
entertaining story has been built upon a 
card-castle of incidents. Then, fortunately, 
the cards topple over in the right direction 
and everything turns out as it should. 


C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


A Cromwell of Virginia* 


66 N American King,” “The Deer- 
F foot Series” and other works 
from the pen of Mr. Ellis have 
established his popularity as a writer of 
historical novels. 

The present volume, whose scene is laid 
in Virginia, is not only of intrinsic value 
as a chronicle of “Bacon’s Rebellion,” but 
it is woven about with so much adventure 
and successive events of moment and mys- 
tery as to hold the reader’s interest as few 
purely historic narratives do. 

The volume indeed is more the re-tell- 
ing of the part young “Shepard Brownell” 
and “Albert Woodbridge” took in the var- 
ious raids and encounters with the In- 
dians, together with their staunch and in- 
trepid ally, “Peleg Clearwater,” of New 
England fame as scout, hunter and wres- 
tler. “Peleg” appears early in the story, 
having taken advantage of an opportunity 
to sail on the schooner “Susan Jane” to 
visit his young friends whom he _ had 
known with an intimacy born of long, hal- 
cyon days in the woods of the East. His 
intention is a visit of a few weeks’ dura- 
tion only, but his stay lengthens into 
months, during which period the startling 
succession of Indian disturbances, upris- 
ings and their final subjection take place. 

Bacon himself, and Governor Berkley 
are, of course, the principal characters, 
though of a truth each chapter brings all 
of them so prominently into play, the in- 
terest never flags. The volume closes 
with the delayed departure of Peleg and 
Albert, who at the last moment, owing to 
untoward events, returned to Warcliff, the 
scene of so much recent turmoil, and lends 
zest to the premise that future events are 
fully told in the concluding volume of the 
Colonial Series—““The Last Emperor of 
the Old Dominion.” B. J. RoTarr. 


*A CROMWELL OF VIRGINIA. 
Bacon’s Rebellion. 


T. Coates & Co. 
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The Duke of Wellington* 
. | ‘HE late Judge W. O’Connor Morris 


was an industrious student and 

keen critic of historical questions. 
His study of Napoleon in the “Heroes of 
the Nations” series attracted favorable no- 
tice, and the present volume is well up to 
the mark reached by the earlier one. The 
purpose of the author has been to relate 
the story of Wellington’s career in con- 
nection with the military history of Eng- 
land during the Napoleonic wars. The 
subject is an atractive one to the general 
student of history, and the wealth of in- 
formation bearing on the period in ques- 
tion is truly enormous. A monograph such 
as this, is, therefore very useful; it gives 
one a point of view, and is at once a sum- 
mary of facts derived from original au- 
thorities and an estimate of the leading 
characters in a great historic drama. 

By far the greater part of the present 
volume is devoted to Wellington’s career 
as a soldier. The events which followed 
Waterloo are rapidly sketched; too rap- 
idly, perhaps, when we consider the im- 
portance of Wellington’s services to Eng- 
land in times of peace. This defect in 
proportion is, however, amply counter- 
balanced by the admirable chapters dealing 
with the contest of England with France; 
the Peninsular War and the campaign of 
Waterloo. The battles, sieges and mili- 
tary movements are vigorously and vividly 
drawn, and the author shows that he has 
mastered the extensive sources of in- 
formation pertaining to this branch of his 
subject. 

While the biography is written with 
sympathy and a just sense of Wellington’s 
greatness, the author does not, on the 
other hand, fall into the habit of fulsome 
eulogy which has been characteristic of 
many English writers who have dealt with 
the victor of Waterloo. Judge Morris 
places Wellington somewhat below Marl- 
borough as a tactician, and denies him the 
genius of Frederick the Great. He 
thinks the Duke was a safe and prudent 

*WELLINGTON: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. By 


W. O’Connor Morris. Heroes of the Nations. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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commander and a great master of the art 
of war. He was quick to take advantage 
of the mistakes of the enemy; was pos- 
sessed of keen insight when the exigencies 
of battle required rapid calculation and 


movement. The crown of Wellington’s 
achievements was, of course, the cam- 
paign of 1815. The leading features of 
that event are forcibly described by the 
author, and the reader will be materially 
assisted by the maps and plans accompany- 
ing this volume, to a clear idea of the 
movements of the contending armies. 
ALBERT S, HENRY. 


Beethoven and His 
Forerunners* 

66>) EETHOVEN and His Forerun- 
B ners” is three-fourths introduc- 
tion to and one-fourth biography 
of Beethoven,—Beethoven Continued and 
Beethoven Concluded. In the face of un- 
exampled literature on the subject, it takes 
much to justify the “beginning” of Beet- 
hoven biographically; to “conclude” him 
in some one hundred and four pages of 
large print cap 8vo, is to easily lay one’s 

self open to the charge of impertinence. 

One view point only can make a frag- 
mentary and compiled biography excus- 
able. That view point is probably the one 
which the author, at the possible request 
of his publishers, held in view a good share 
of the time while composing. The book is 
meant for the pupil. It is pedagogically 
intended, and for the most part pedagog- 
ically carried out. 

It seeks to give a bird’s-eye view of 
musical zsthetics, formal technique and 
biography, covering three centuries from 
Palestrina to Beethoven. To give more 
than a hint of what these centuries contain 
musically within the compass of a few 
pages is clearly an impossibility. The au- 
thor has, however, read much, and has 
gathered together many facts of great 
interest. It may be positively said that 
the attempt is well calculated to create a 
desire to read more on musical matters in 
the general pupil. 


" *BEETHOVEN AND His FoRERUNNERS. By 
Daniel G Mason. The Macmillan Co. 
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One chapter is devoted to Haydn, and 
one to Mozart. The chapter on mysticism 
in music is within the compass of the aver- 
age music student, but that is because mys- 
ticism does not enter into it. The term 
is misused. 

Mysticism, idealism, “pure music,” these 
negative the feeling that the book was 
written for the studio and conservatory 
pupil. The author has had no particular 
audience well and constantly in view in 
writing his book. Diffuseness and futility 
can be traced to this. 

Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, the author, 
and nephew of the dean of the music teach- 
ing profession of America, has much 
learning and great musical insight,—more 
than enough with which to give to musical 
literature something of permanent value. 
This he will never do without an attempt 
at least to complete the circle of knowledge 
regarding some one point, thing or phase 
of a thing. 

Neither charm of literary style nor ex- 
quisiteness of suggestion make the col- 
lection of nine chapters worth while as 
essays. 

It is the glorious dream of a sometime 
president of a defunct Western College 
to create a clearing house for recorded 
knowledge. Apropos of the many quota- 
tions in Mr. Mason’s book it might be said 
that any author can begin the work and 
lay the world under eternal obligation to 
him by not repeating too much of what 
has already been said. 

In this case the welding, excusing idea is 
not plainly discernible. The vein is small 
and quickly lost,—there is gold in the 
quartz, not enough to pay for the mining. 


M. H. G. 


Science and Immortality* 


EN of science are, as a rule, loathe 
M to say frankly whether or not they 

believe in a “life after death.” 
They seem to be perfectly willing to take 
away all one’s faith, but they give abso- 
lutely nothing in return. Dr. William 
Osler, one of the foremost men in the 
medical profession to-day, was appointed 





*SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By William 
Osler, M. D., F. R. S., Professor of Medicine 
in Johns Hopkins University. Ingersoll Lec- 
tures, 1904. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Ingersoll Lecturer for 1904, and many 
people will be interested to know what 
this scientist has to say upon “Immor- 
tality.” 

The lecture “Science and Immortality” 
is happily not a vain attempt to reconcile 
science and religion, but is rather a direct 
statement of the forms of belief existing 
in the world to-day. It gives evidence of 
Dr. Osler’s ability along many lines, and 
proves him not a narrow scientist, but a 
broad-minded man of letters. He knows 
by experience the ground over which all 
men who think must travel. He shows 
plainly to the most unscientific what sci- 
ence is doing to-day, and expresses clearly 
the state of the world’s interest in an after 
life. He seems to feel that the road which 
science follows is entirely separate from 
that at the end of which we may expect to 
find an answer to the question of the 
ages—“Whence are we and whither do 
we go?” After showing us how deliber- 
ately he has thought upon the subject; we 
are glad to read Dr. Osler’s confession, 
that he, like Cicero, “had rather be mis- 
taken with Plato than be in the right with 
those who deny altogether the life after 
death.” 

C. Epna BRAMBLE. 


The Story of Art Throughout 
the Ages* 


ORTUNE now comes with both 
hands full; all things have their lim- 


itations. And so this book, “The 
Story of Art Throughout the Ages,” 
packed with valuable information from 
cover to cover as it is, necessarily has its 
shortcomings. 

In the first place, the story of art is a 
long one and cannot be told adequately 
within the compass of a single volume. 
The  illustrations—several hundred of 
them—are rather small and not always 
quite clear. 

With these words of depreciation, let a 
more genial role be assumed, and let the 
many points of excellence which the book 
possesses be cheerfully noted. The sub- 
title is an “Illustrated Record.” And it 


*THe Story oF Art, THROUGHOUT THE AGFs. 
By S. Reinach. Translated from the French 
by Florence Simmonds. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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truly gives a long array of facts in orderly 
presentment, from the first beginnings of 
art, when savage man scratched some rude 
figures on the handle of his knife or axe 
to delight his own eye or that of his neigh- 
bor, down to the finished portrait of the 
Duchess of Portland by John Sargent. 
Architecture, sculpture and painting are 
treated in such a way as to present their 
logical development in the process of the 





News 


plete bibliography appended to each chap- 
ter, which at the end of the book becomes 
a resume of the most valuable art criticism 
of the nineteenth century, culled as_it is 
mostly from the pages of the best Ger- 
man, French, English and American 
monthly and quarterly magazines. For 
students and teachers of art, history and 
criticism it is a most stimulating work. 
M. L. 


From ‘* Romantic Ireland” 


BLARNEY CASTLE 


ages ; all the causes bearing upon or affect- 
ing the conditions which bring about the 
transition from one period of art to an- 
other are pointed out; while the minor 
arts of illumination, ivory carving, engrav- 
ing, pottery and interior decoration receive 
a share of attention. 

Perhaps one of the best features of the 
book is the very full analysis of the con- 
tents of each chapter; another, the com- 


Romantic Ireland* 


RELAND is as_ yet, comparatively 
| speaking, an untrodden field for the 
tourist. Not many delay their steps 
on the hither side of England or the Conti- 
nent to explore its sylvan beauties, or to 


*RoMANTIC IRELAND. By M. F. and B. McM. 
Mansfield. Illustrated. 2 vols. 1t2mo.-L,. C. 
Page & Co. 
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make themselves acquainted with its many 
interesting remains of ancient shrines and 
abbeys, or to look into its wealth of his- 
toric lore. 

These two sightly volumes cannot but 
fill a place in the records of travel in the 
Emerald Isle that will lead to the desire 
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as do the far-famed Lakes of Killarney 
and Castle Blarney. 

Tom Moore, Father Prout, author of 
“The Bells of Shandon;” Gerald Griffin, 
novelist and poet; Yeats, who has been 
so active in bringing about what a hand- 
ful of enthusiasts term the Keltic Renais- 


From *‘* Rcmantic Ireland” 


KILKENNY CASTLE 


for a closer acquaintance with the land 
and the people. 

The illustrations, which are many and 
varied in their character, lend the greatest 
value to the volumes. They portray nat- 
ural scenery, architectureal remains and 
typical specimens of the Irish race. One 
would like to learn more of the old stone 
crosses and the famous “Book of Kells,” 
which, with the harp that sounded once 
through Tara’s halls, forms now the chief 
treasure of the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Galway and the Giant’s Causeway re- 
ceive, as is fitting, due share of attention, 


sance, are all quoted in connection with 
events or localities which they have helped 
to make famous. 

It is gratifying to note that these au- 
thors refrain from casting slurs and asper- 
sions against the British government as if 
it were the sole cause of all the woes and 
poverty that afflict the land and the people 
of this beautiful island. The causes of 
so much unthrift are far to seek. Much 
lies in the happy-go-lucky nature of the 
people themselves, much in the ecclesias- 
tical regime which hampers them. Com- 
pared with the people of Spain, Portugal 
and Italy, they are no further back in the 
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race. Indeed, more than once the authors 
givé their impressions that the poverty of 
the people is not so apparent after all; 
and that when the natural advantages of 
the country are adapted as they should 
be there is a bright future in sight! M. L. 


News 


of tourists and chance journalists. Here 
is an author who can tell us something of 
the real life of the marvelous island em- 
pire, who has studied the facts dispassion- 
ately, whose first impressions have been 
vigilantly corrected; who, in short, is dis- 


From ‘‘ Romantic Ireland"’ 


ST. DOULOUGH 


Life 


Country* 


Japanese in Town 


and 


HIS is an excellent book, both in 

| plan and composition. Mr. Knox 
spent fifteen years in Japan, and 
speaks as an expert. He has delved 
deeply into the history, literature and ac- 
tual life of the Japanese. We have had 
many books and articles in the past decade 
dealing with Japan, but unfortunately most 
of them have been merely the impressions 


*JAPANESE LIFE IN Town AND Country. By 


George William Knox. Our Asiatic Neigh- 


bors. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


illusioned; a scholar with the insight of a 
true critic. 

Briefly sketching the history of the 
islands, Mr. Knox devotes chapters to the 
religion, social and political conditions, 
daily life, art, literature, and progress of 
the Japanese people. He approaches his 
subject sociologically and ethically, seek- 
ing to explain the true inwardness of Jap- 
anese life, and going beneath the smiling, 
fascinating exterior, to the depths of racial 
characteristics. We should be at a loss 
to name a book more satisfactory in its 
general treatment of a people who at the 
present time are playing so significant a 
part in the evolution of modern history. 
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Ruskin’s Letters* 


R. RUSKIN was wont to declare 
M that he wished to have his books 
rated as worth at least a doctor’s 
fee. He believed that the outward setting 
of a book should conform in some degree 
to its inner content. It is to be feared, 
however, that if this high money valuation 
were to be placed on his books, many with 
whom guineas are not plentiful, indeed 
whose acquaintance with guineas is mainly 
hypothetical, would be debarred from some 
of the highest intellectual pleasures, would 
lose some of the noblest ethical counsels. 
It would, however, gratify Mr. Ruskin’s 
zsthetic sense, as well as his sense of the 
fitness of things, were it possible for him to 
see and handle the two volumes in which 
have been issued the “Letters of John 
Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton.” In 
paper, print, margins and binding they 
are all that could be desired, handsome, 
dignified, entirely befitting the subject. 
Lovers and admirers of Ruskin are in- 
debted to Professor Norton for his dis- 
criminating judgment in allowing these 
letters to see the light; for his delicacy in 
withholding some, as he believes that 
“there are sanctities in love and life to be 
kept in privacy inviolate.’”’ We see Ruskin 
in these letters at his best—a creature of 
moods, but of astonishing versatility of 
genius; a character full of contradictions, 
yet loving and affectionate, displaying all 
the simplicity and naivete of a child. 
Ruskin himself has given us in “Preter- 
ita” an account of his childhood and youth 
under the influences which had the shap- 
ing of his character. The letters take up 


RusKIN TO CHARLES 


*LETTERS OF JOHN 
Houghton, Mifflin & 


Exrot Norton. 2 vols. 
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the autobiography from the point where 
*Preeterita” ends, and continue it till the 
end of his life. They give a more uncon- 
scious revelation of Ruskin’s whole mind 
and character, in that they are more un- 
studied, written on the spur of the moment 
to a loved and intimate friend, who, though 
differing widely in temperament and in 
opinions, never swerved in allegiance to 
the friend of over forty years. 

Only one of rare detachment of mind 
and interests, only one of rare qualities of 
head and heart could write, as does Mr. 
Norton— 

The measuring rod which serves for com- 
mon men will not answer for him. His nature 
was in the highest degree complex; it was full 
of contradictory elements which he never suc- 
ceeded in reconciling so as to obtain steady 
equilibrium and tranquillity of soul, or per- 
sistent fixity of aim. His will was unstable, for 
in him reason was subject to sentiment and 
otten to transient emotion, 

Covering so many years of Ruskin’s 
life, the letters disclose an infinite number 
of interests. He lets us into the secrets 
of his inner life—his hopes, his fears, his 
ambitions ; he hesitates not to give expres- 
sion to his disgust at political conditions in 
Europe and America. His views on Amer- 
ican politics are especially piquant. He 
writes from Venice, Verona, Florence, the 
places he loved best, and late in life from 
Brantwood, where at last he laid down the 
burden of a life which had been so strange- 
ly, pitifully sad and tragic. The episode 
of Rose La Touche, her part in Ruskin’s 
life, is treated with the most tender, deli- 
cate reserve. 

Altogether this is a book which no Rus- 
kin lover can afford to miss. Portraits of 
Ruskin and several drawings by his hand 
are among the illustrations. 

Mary Luoyp. 
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Lesson XVII. 


English Literature 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Boox 
News. The preparatory Period was discussed first, followed by the Chaucerian 
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Age and the Renaissance, including Wyatt and Surrey, Sir Thomas More, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Edmund Spenser. After these followed a study of Pre-Shakes- 
perean drama, with John Lyly, George Peele, Robert Greene, Kyd and Marlowe; 
a lesson on Shakespeare succeeding these. The six most important figures 
in Post-Shakespearean drama, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dekker, Heywood, Chap- 


man and Ben Jonson followed this. 


The present lesson takes up Francis Bacon, the one great prose writer of the 
Elizabethan Age. Books for supplementary reading include, “The Age of Shakes- 
peare” by Seccombe and Allen; and Pancoast’s “English Literature.” 


Elizabethan prose was largely experi- 
mental. Prior to the middle of the six- 
teenth century the chief of English prose 
consisted of Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” 
More’s “History of Richard III” and Tyn- 
dale’s Translation of the Bible. With 
Lyly’s “Euphues” and Sidney’s “Defense 
of Poetry,” prose began to develop, but it 
was years before a proper prose medium 
was consummated, and in the meanwhile 
all manner of forms were attempted and 
invented and set forth, most of them only 
to fail in making any permanent impres- 
sion. 

The Elizabethan prose work that has 
held its place most admirably throughout 


the ages is Francis Bacon’s book of “Es- 
says,” first published in 1596. And this 
brings us to the chief figure in the prose 
development of the Elizabethan era, or, 
more accurately speaking, of the last half 
of the sixteenth and the first quarter of 
the seventeenth centuries. 

Francis Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, was born in London on January 22, 
1561. His father was Lord 
B Keeper of the Great Seal and 

acon : . 
1561-1626 a prominent statesman, while 
his uncle by marriage was the 
still greater statesman, Lord Burleigh. 
Bacon’s boyhood was spent in close con- 
tact with court life; when he was eighteen 


Francis 
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his father died and the younge: son, left 
unprovided for, was forced to earn his 
own living. He began by studying law 
and advanced quickly, being admitted to 
the bar in 1582, rising to be Solicitor Gen- 
eral in 1607, Attorney General in 1613 and 
Lord Chancellor in 1617. Ambition led 
to his downfall. In 1621 he was accused 
of having accepted bribes and _ pleaded 
guilty to the charge. Ruined and dis- 
graced, he retired to live the life of a 
scholar in search after truth and to pen 
the philosophical and scientific works for 
which he is chiefly noted. He died on 
April 9, 1626. 

Unfortunately, Bacon chose to write in 
Latin rather than in English, having little 
faith in his own language. So that of all 
his writings, we have in English but “The 
Advancement of Learning,” the “Essays,” 
“The History of Henry VII,” and “The 
New Atlantis,” though these are enough 
to warrant some critics in calling him one 
of the greatest English prose writers prior 
to the accession of Charles I. 

Messrs. Seccombe and Allen say of the 
“Essays” of Bacon: 

The “Essays” are representative throughout 
of Bacon’s shrewd and sententious humor, his 
almost incomparable power of generalizing 
and of crystallizing utterances of sage men of 
all periods. Their author was in very truth 
“a distloser of lights the most overwhelming in 
flashes of wit.” Yet Bacon’s gift for transmitting 
his personality is so great that they reveal 
with equal distinctness his too clear apprehen- 
sion of the base side of human nature, his pov- 
erty in respect of genial humor, emotion and 
the higher imaginative qualities, his total lack 
of what Milton describes as the three prime 
elements of poetry—the simple, the sensuous 
and the passionate. 


Of the “History of Henry VII” the 
same authors write, 


The interest is well sustained and continuous, 
and the movement of the narrative as a whole 
is rapid. The style is singularly clear and un- 
encumbered. * * A ripple of humour, albeit 
saturnine, is more conspicuous than in any 
other of Bacon’s works. Pithy and poignant 
sayings, as is the rule in his work, keenly stimu- 
late the zest of the reader. 

* * * 

The “New Atlantis” is an interesting though 
fragmentary example of the voyage imaginaire. 
The best specimens of this literary species are 
those of the wholly or semi-satirical order, such 
as More’s “Utopia,” and Gulliver’s “Travels.” 
Bacon’s “Atlantis” is not satirical, but (like 
Johnson’s “Rasselas’’) speculative, and it was 
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evidently designed to stimulate scientific specu- 
lation. The narrative, as far as it goes, is well- 
sustained, clear and admirably written. 


Or STuDIEs. 
From Bacon’s “Essays.” 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in 
privateness, and retiring; for ornament, is in 
discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment 
and disposition of business; for expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, 
one by one; but the general counsels, and the 
plots and marshalling of affairs, come best 
from them that are learned. To spend too much 
time in studies is sloth; to use them too much 
for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules, is the humour of the 
scholar; they perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience—for natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by study; and 
studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by 
experience. Crafty men contemn studies, sim- 
ple men admire them, and wise men use them, 
for they teach not their own use; but there is a 
wisdom without them, and above them, won by 
observation. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested: that 
is, some books are to read only in parts; others 
to be read, but not curiously; and some few to 
be read wholly, and with diligence and atten- 
tion. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others; but that 
would be only in the less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books; else distilled 
books are, like distilled waters, flashy things. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man; and, therefore, 
if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory; if he confer little, he had need have 
a present wit; and if he read little, he need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not. Histories make men wise; poets witty; 
the mathematics subtle; natural philosophy 
deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend: ‘“Abeunt studia in mores’’—nay, there 
is no stond nor impediment in the wit, but may 
be wrought out by fit studies, like as diseases 
of the body may have appropriate exercises— 
bowling is good for the stone and reins, shoot- 
ing for the lungs and breast, gentle walking for 
the stomach, riding for the head, and the like; 
so, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics, for in demonstrations, if his 
wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again; if his wit be not apt to distinguish or 
find differences, let him study the schoolmen; 
if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
call upon one thing to prove and illustrate an- 
other, let him study the lawyer’s cases—so 
every defect of mind may have a special re- 
ceipt. 
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German Literature 


German Literature begins with the twelfth century. The great epic is the 
Nibelungen Lied, studied in the present lesson. Books for supplementary reading 
may be found in the “Nibelungen Lied,” by Carlyle (The Ariel Booklets, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), and Teutonic Legends (J. B. Lippincott Co.). “Literature of 
All Nations” has contributed something to the following study. 


The chaotic state of the early history of 
the Germans made a literature impossible. 
When in the fourth century Bishop Ulfilas 
attempted to translate the Bible into 
Gothic he had practically to invent his lan- 
guage; at least, he had to piece together 
fragments and by methods of elaborate 
patch-working finally contrived to form a 
practicable medium of expression. In this 
way he became the first man, as Mr. Haw- 
thorne says, “to put Gothic words on 
parchment and gather them in a book.” 

After Ulfilas there were no books for a 
long time. But tradition began to take 
form, and that grand old array of giants 
and gnomes, dwarfs, magicians and mighty 
heroes and magnificent heroines began to 
marshal itself into songs and stories, until 
there was a definite store of folk-lore. 

The most important individual figure in 
early German literature was Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, who lived in the latter part 
of the twelfth and the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century. Eschenbach is consid- 
ered the great epic poet of medizval Ger- 
many, and his “Parzival,” written about 
1210 and based on a Celtic poem by a 
French trouvere, Chrestien de Troyes, has 
been the chief inspiration of the other 
famous “Parsifal” by Richard Wagner. 

The “Nibelungen Lied,” which will be 
considered in detail later on, was prob- 
ably gathered together and given its final 
form during the thirteenth century. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
there grew up a band of poets called the 
Meistersingers, with Hans Sachs among 
them, and these spent their endeavors in 
the perfecting of verse form, the develop- 
ing of the art of technique. 

From the middle of the eleventh to the 
end of the thirteenth century, the court 
poetry was in favor throughout Germany. 
The Minnesingers were the poets, wander- 
ing bards, corresponding to the French 
Troubadours. They employed their own 
speech and accomplished some noble verse, 
purer and more staid than the Provencal 
and often of fine lyric quality. 


Wolfram von Eschenbach was one of 
the most noted of these. Wolfram was by 
birth a Bavarian knight, and 
Wolfram von the one fact that is positively 
Eschenbach known of him is that he died 
in 1220. In spirit he seems to 
have been a Christian knight, and he made 
the quest of the Holy Grail the major 
theme of his poetry. After “Parzival” he 
composed “Titurel,” a series of songs bear- 
ing upon the same legends, in earlier 
forms. One epic, “Willehalm,” he left 
incomplete. 

From what can be learned Wolfram was 
illiterate and could neither read nor write; 
he dictated his verse to a secretary. Most 
of his time was passed at court. 

Of “Parzival” M. Maurice Kufferath 
says: 

“Parzival,” in its warmth and vivacity of 
style, in its loftiness of thought and its ex- 
quisite sentiment, in its animation and the 
high relief noticeable in the numerous scenes 
of the romance, and, finally, in the unity which 
prevails in the whole composition, is in all 
respects a masterpiece. 


THE NIBELUNGCEN LIED. 


The Nibelungen Lied, the great epic 
poem of Germany, centres about a story 
of the fifth century. Siegfried, Prince of 
the Netherlands, travels to Burgundy, 
having heard of the fame of the beautiful 
Khriemhild, sister to Gunther, the King, 
and niece of the terrible Hagen. While 
visiting Gunther the latter conceives the 
idea of marrying Brunhild, queen of Isen- 
land. Each suitor for the hand of this 
beauteous one must compete with her in 
hurling a spear and in leaping. He who 
fails dies; he who excels may wed her. 

Now on his way to Burgundy, Siegfried 
had chanced to come upon two Nibelungen 
princes, who had asked him to divide their 
treasure between them, and had given him 
a great sword, Balmung, for reward. But 
when Siegfried did as they asked a dispute 
arose, whereupon the Prince of the Neth- 
erlands slew them and the twelve giants 
attached to them, and compelled the dwarf 
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who guarded the Nibelungen hoard to 
swear allegiance to him. Among his new 
possessions was the Tarnkappe, the 
wearer of which was rendered invisible. 
Siegfried also slew a dragon in his youth 
and bathed himself in the blood, which 
made him invulnerable, save where, on 
the shoulder a linden leaf fell, and it was 
through this weak spot that the hero later 
met his death. 

When Gunther determined to win Brun- 
hild, Siegfried accompanied him and, by 
donning Tarnkappe, guided the Burgun- 
dian King to victory. His reward for this 
was the lovely Khriemhild for wife. The 
double nuptials were celebrated, but when 
Gunther retired with his queen he found 
himself rebuffed and his temerity punished 
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his sister, Khriemhild. At length, Brun- 
hiid requests that Siegfried be bade to 
Burgundy as if to pay homage to his 
acknowledged suserain. To please her, 
King Gunther invites Siegfried and 
Khriemhild to visit him. They come and 
Brunhild awaits her opportunity. She 
taunts her sister-in-law with being the 
wife of a vassal, she insists upon making 
public her own superiority. The two meet 
at the church door and Brunhild demands 
to enter first. Khriemhild, stung by this 
haughty behavior, reveals the secret of 
that second night in the bridal chamber 
and produces the relics. After that, noth- 
ing but the death of Siegfried will satisfy 
the revengeful spirit of Brunhild. She 
enlists the help of Hagen, who, pretend- 
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From ‘‘ Teutonic Legends"’ (Lippincott) 
FAC-SIMILE FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT OF THE LIED 


From one of the oldest manuscripts of the Lied 
in existence, viz., the ““Hohenems-Munchenen Manu- 
script,’ preserved in the Royal Library of Munich 
since A. D. 1810. This MS. dates from the second 
half of the thirteenth century and only one MS. of 
the Lied is older, that dating supposedly from the 
first half of the thirteenth century. 


by a night passed in bondage, the resolute 
Brunhild tying him to the bed-post with 
her girdle. Ina great quandary, Gunther 
appeals to Siegfried, who the next night, 
again made invisible by Tarnkappe, takes 
his place, reduces the queen to subjection 
and leaves Gunther to enjoy the victory, 
taking, however, as souvenirs of the occa- 
sion the Queen’s girdle and a ring. 
Presently Siegfried and Khriemhild re- 
turn to the Netherlands. In Burgundy, 
Brunhild frets. Some mystery about the 
hero has baffled her; when Siegfried came 
to Isenland with Gunther he represented 
himself as a vassal of the latter. Yet her 
husband had allowed this vassal to marry 


ing friendship, prevails upon Khriemhild 
to reveal the point of Siegfried’s vulner- 
ability. She does this by embroidering a 
little cross over the spot where the linden 
leaf had fallen. There is a great hunt, 
during which Hagen thrusts his _ spear 
through the silk cross and the hero dies. 
Khriemhild’s sorrow is awful to look 
upon; not until after three years is she 
reconciled to Gunther. Then she is per- 
suaded to tell the hiding place of the Nib- 
elungen treasure and to have the hoard 
brought to Worms. But her generosity 
worries the avaricious Hagen oad he has 
the treasure sunk in the Rhine. There- 
after the Burgundians are called by the 
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name of Nibelung and the ill-fortune sup- 
posed to follow the possessors of the 
hoard pursues them. 

After thirteen years, Khriemhild, still 
seeking a way to avenge her husband’s 
death and the loss of the treasure, consents 
to marry Etzel, King of the Huns. Seven 
years later she bears a son. Six years 
more and she has her plan of vengeance 
ready for consummation. Feigning a de- 
sire to see her people, she persuades Etzel 
to invite the Burgundians hither, which 
he does. Gunther and his brothers, with 
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the wicked Prince’s head, thus avenging 
the death of Siegfried and of her son, 
whom Hagen had slain. But Hildebrand, 
one of Dietrich’s men, is enraged at the 
Queen’s deed and, rushing forth, siays 
her before Etzel’s eyes. 

In this way is consummated the tragedy 
of the tale and the fall of the Burgundians. 

Carlyle, in his essay on the “Nibelun- 
gen Lied” gives the story very fully and 
with critical comment, the latter a trifle 
enthusiastic no doubt, but discerning for 
all that. Of the poet of the Lied he says: 


:" 


From ‘ Teutonic Legends” (Lippincott) 


CHRIEMHILD AND HAGEN AT SIEGFRIED’S BIER 


reluctant Hagen and a large band, jour- 
ney to the land of the Huns and after var- 
ious adventures are met by Dietrich of 
Bern, who warns them of treachery. 
Festivities are begun, during which 
Khriemhild beseeches Dietrich to slay her 
enemies. | When he refuses she bribes 
Etzel’s brother to bring about a skirmish. 
The Huns and the Burgundians engage 
in fierce conflict, which lasts for days, 
until of the Burgundian knights only 
Gunther and Hagen are left. They are 
brought before the Queen, but Hagen still 
refuses to reveal the place where the 
treasure is concealed. Khriemhild has 
Gunther beheaded and finally, exasperated 
by the continuance of Hagen’s obstinacy, 
she draws Balmung and herself cuts off 


Whoever he may be. let him have our grati- 
tude, our love. Looking back with a fare- 
well glance, over that wondrous old Tale, with 
its many colored texture “of joyances and high- 
tides, of weeping and of woe,” so skilfully yet 
artlessly knit-up into a whole, we cannot but 
repeat that a true epic spirit lives in it; that 
in many ways it has meaning and charms for 
us. Not only as the oldest Tradition of Mod- 
ern Europe, does it possess a high antiquarian 
interest; but further, and even in the shape we 
now see it under, unless the “Epics of the Son 
of Fingal” had some sort of authenticity, it is 
our oldest Poem also; the earliest product of 
these New Ages, which on its own merits, both 
in form and essence, can be named Poetical. 
Considering its chivalrous, romantic tone, it 
may rank as a piece of literary composition, 
perhaps considerably higher than the Spanish 
“Cid;” taking in its historical significance and 
deep ramifications into the remote Time, it 
ranks indubitably and greatly higher. 
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It has been called a Northern “Iliad;” but 
except in the fact that both Poems have a 
narrative character, and both sing “the destruc- 
tive rage” of men, the two have scarcely any 
similarity. The Singer of the ‘“Nibelungen 
Lied” is a far different person from Homer; 
far inferior both in culture and in genius. 
Nothing of the glowing imagery, of the fierce, 
bursting energy, of the mingled fire and gloom, 
that dwell in the old Greek, makes its appear- 
ance here. The German Singer is compara- 
tively a simple nature; has never penetrated 
deep into life; never “questioned Fate;” or 
struggled with fearful mysteries; of all which 
we find traces in Homer, still more in Shakes- 
peare; but with meek, believing submission, 
has taken the Universe as he found it repre- 
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uriance of Tasso are wanting in the other. His 
are humble wood-notes wild; no nightingale’s, 
but yet a sweet sky-hidden lark’s. In all the 
rhetorical gifts, to say nothing of rhetorical at- 
tainments, we should pronounce him even poor. 
Nevertheless, a noble soul he must have 
been, and furnished with far more essential 
requisites for Poetry than these are—namely, 
with the heart and feeling of a Poet. He has 
a clear eye for the Beautiful and True; all 
unites itself gracefully and compactly in his 
imagination. It is strange with what careless 
felicity he winds his way in that complex nar- 
rative, and, be the subject what it will, comes 
through it unsullied, and with a smile. His 
great strength is an. unconscious, instinctive 
strength; wherein truly lies his highest merit. 


From ‘‘ Teutonic Legends’’ (Lippincott) 


DEATH OF CHRIEMHILD 


sented to him; and rejoices with a fine child- 
like gladness in the mere outward show of 
things. He has little power of delineating 
character; perhaps he had no decisive vision 
thereof. His persons are superficially dis- 
tinguished, and not altogether without generic 
difference; but the portraiture is imperfectly 
brought out; there lay no true living original 
within him. He has little Fancy; we find 
scarcely one or two similitudes in his whole 
Poem; and these one or two, which moreover 
are repeated, betoken no special faculty that 
way. He speaks of the “moon among the 
stars;” says often of sparks struck from steel 
armor in battle, and so forth, that they were 
“wie es wehte der wind’—“as if the wind were 
blowing them.” We have mentioned Tasso 
along with him; yet neither in this case is there 
any close resemblance; the light, playful grace, 
still more the Italian pomp and sunny lux- 


The whole spirit of Chivalry, of Love, and 
heroic Valor must have lived in him and in- 


spired him. Everywhere he shows a noble 
Sensibility; the sad accents of parting friends, 
the lamentings of women, the high daring of 
men, all that is worthy and lovely prolongs 
itself in melodious echoes through his heart. 
A true old Singer, and taught of Nature her- 
self. Neither let us call him an inglorious Mil- 
ton, since now he is no longer a mute one. 
What good were it that the four or five Let- 
ters composing his name could be printed and 
pronounced with certainty? All that was mor- 
tal of him is gone utterly; of his life, of his en- 
vironment, as of the bodily tabernacle he dwelt 
in, the very ashes remain not. Like a fair heav- 
enly Apparition, which indeed he was, he has 
melted into air, and only the voice he uttered, 
in virtue of its inspired gift, yet lives and will 


live. 
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To the Germans this “Nibelungen Song” is 
naturally an object of no common love; neither 
if they sometimes overvalue it, and vague an- 
tiquarian wonder is more common than just 
criticism, should the fault be too heavily visited. 
After long ages of concealment, they have 
found it in the remote wilderness, still standing 
like the trunk of some almost antediluvian oak; 
nay with boughs on it still green, after all the 
wind and weather of twelve hundred years. To 
many a patriotic feeling, which lingers in soli- 
tary places of the Past, it may be a rallying- 
point and ‘Lovers’ Trysting Tree.” 

For us also it has its worth. A creation from 
the old ages, still bright and balmy, if we visit 
it; and opening into the first History of Eu- 
rope, of Mankind. Thus all is not oblivion; 
but on the edge of the abyss that separates the 
Old world from the New, there hangs a fair 
Rainbow-land; which also, in curious repeti- 
tions of itself (twice over, say the critics), as 
it were in a secondary and even a ternary re- 
flex, sheds some feeble twilight far into the 
depths of the primeval Time. 


Selection 


How THE NIBELUNGEN MARCHED TO THE 


Huns. 
From the “Nibelungen Lied.’ Translated by 
Carlyle. 


The boats were floating ready, And many men 
there were; 

What clothes of price they had They took and 
stow’d them there, 

Was never a rest from toiling Until the even- 
tide, 

Then they took the flood right gaily, Would 
longer not abide. 


Brave tents and hutches You saw raised on the 
grass, 
side the Rhine-stream That 

pitched was: 

The king to stay awhile, Was besought of his 
fair wife; 

That night she saw him with her, 
more in life. 


Other camp it 


And never 


Trumpets and flutes spoke out, At dawning 
of the day, 

That time was come for parting, 

to march away; 

loved-one had in 

same I ween; 

And fond farewells were bidden 
Etzel’s Queen. 


So they rose 


arms’ Did kiss that 


Who 


By cause of 


Frau Ute’s noble sons They had a serving- 
man, 
A brave one and a true: 


began, 


Or ever the march 
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He speaketh to King Gunther, What for his 
2ar was fit, 
He said: “Woe for this journey, 


because of it.” 


I grieve 


He, Rumbold hight, the Sewer, Was known 
as hero true; 

He spake: ‘Whom shall this people And land 

be trusted to? 

on’t, will nought persuade ye, 

Recken, from this road! 

Frau Chriemhild’s flattering message 
doth seem to bode.” 


Brave 


We e 


No good 


“The land to thee be trusted, And my fair 
boy also, 

And serve thou well the women, 
I go; 

Whomso thou findest weeping 
comfort to; 

No harm to one of us 
do.” 


I tell thee ere 
Her heart give 


King Etzel’s wife will 


The steeds were standing ready, For the 
Kings and for their men; 

With kisses tenderest Took leave full many 
then, 

Who, in gallant cheer and hope, 
were nought afraid: 
Them since that day bewaileth 

wife and maid. 


To march 


Many a noble 


3ut when the rapid Recken Took horse and 
prickt away, 

The women shent in sorrow You saw behind 
them stay; 

Of parting all too long Their hearts to them 
did tell, : 

When grief so great is coming, The 
forebodes not well. 
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Nathless the brisk Burgonden All on their way 
did go, 

Then rose the country over 
woe, 

On both sides of the hills 
did weep: 

Let their folk do how they list, 
their course did keep. 


A mickle dole and 
Woman and man 


These gay 


The Nibelungen Recken Did march with 

them as well, 

thousand glittering hauberks, 

home had ta’en farewell 

Of many a fair woman Should see them never 
more; 

The wound of her brave Siegfried 


Chriemhilde sore. 


In a Who at 


Did grieve 


Then ’gan they shape their journey Towards 
the River Maine, 

All on through East Franconia, 
and his train; 

Hagen he was their leader, 
the way; 

Dankwart did keep, as marshal, 
good array. 


King Gunther 
Of old did know 


Their ranks in 
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As they, from East Franconia, The Salfield 
rode along, 

Might you have seen them prancing, 
and lordly throng, 

The Princes and their vassals, 
great fame: 

The twelfth morn brave King Gunther 
the Donau came. 


A bright 
All heroes of 


Unto 


Then rode Von Troneg Hagen, The foremost 
of that host, 

He was to the Nibelungen 
lov’d the most: 

The Ritter keen dismounted, 
sandy ground, 

His steed to a tree he tied, Looked wistful 
all around. 


The guide they 


Set-foot on the 


“Much scaith,” Von Troneg said, “May light- 
ly chance to thee, 

King Gunther, by this tide, 
mayst see: 

The river is overflowing, 
here its stream, 

For crossing of this Donau 
might well beseem.” 


As thou with eyes 


Full 


strong runs 


Some counsel 


“What counsel hast thou, brave Hagen” King 
Gunther then did say, 

Of thy own wit and cunning? 
not, I pray: 

Thyself the ford wilt find us, 
it can, 

That safe to yonder shore 
horse and man.” 


Dishearten me 
If knightly skill 


We may pass both 
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“To me, I trow,” spake Hagen. “Life hath 
not grown so cheap, 

To go with will and drown me_ In riding these 
waters deep; 

But first, of men some few 
mine shall die, 

In great King Etzel’s country, 
will have I. 


By this hand of 


As best good- 


“But bide ye here by the River, Ye Ritters 
brisk and sound, 

Myself will seek some boatman, 
here be found, 

To row us at his ferry, 
land:” 

The Troneger grasped his 
forth along the strand. 


If boatman 
Across to Gelfrat’s 


buckler, Fared 


He was full bravely harness’d, Himself he 
knightly bore, 

With buckler and with helmet, 

enough he wore; 

bound above his 

broad was seen, 

That cut with both its edges, 
so keen. 


Which bright 


And, hauberk, A weapon 


Was never sword 


Then hither he and thither Search’d for the 
Ferryman, 

He heard a splashing of waters, 
same he ’gan, 

It was the white Mer-women, 
tain clear, 

To cool their fair bodyes, 
ing here. 


To watch the 
That in a foun- 


Were merrily bath- 
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Lesson XVII 


Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, 
The history of ancient Greece commenced the course, including 
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issue of 


the rise of Athens to the Peloponnesian War, the war itself, the Spartan su- 
premacy and the Theban and Macedonian supremacies, to the division of Alexan- 
der’s Empire and the end of Greek independence. 


Roman 


History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans. 


The 


present lesson takes up the Tarquinian Rule in Rome and the first years of the 


early Republic. 


The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. 


THE TARQUINS. 


The Tarquinian Dynasty accomplished three 
things for Rome, the establishment of power 
over all Latium, the construction of great pub- 
lic works and the abolition of the exclusive 
privileges of the patricians. 

Under the Tarquins, the Temple of Jupiter 
was erected on the Capitoline, and a set of 
great sewers, the principal of which was the 
Cloaca Maxima, was constructed, draining the 
marshes between the hills and making fit for 


use the Forum and the place of the Public As- 
sembly. The sewers are still in use, showing 
how well they were constructed. 

The city walls were built by Servius Tullius, 
the greatest of the Tarquin Kings. The last 
Tarquin was expelled, according to tradition, 
in 509 B. C. There was no regular chronicle of 
events kept at this time, although the art of 
writing was practiced and because of this the 
history of this early period is largely confused 
with myth. 
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The revolution which overthrew the mon- 
archy and abandoned the kingly office caused a 
war between the Etruscans and Latins. The 
war lasted for fourteen years, at the end of 
which Rome acceded to a peace ireaty, the con- 
ditions of which were in every way humiliat- 
ing to her pride but necessary to the continu- 
ance of her life. Later she gained a decisive 
victory at Lake Regillus and by this established 
the independence of her new Republic. 


THE Earty REPUBLIC. 


The republic of Rome was, however, an aris- 
tocratic republic and this led to social contro- 
versies. The patricians were actually the rul- 
ers, to them only was the office of consul open. 
There were two consuls and their powers were 
kingly, the chief check upon them being the 
right of appeal in criminal cases, a _ right 
through which the General Assembly became 
the supreme criminal court, though only within 
the city limits. Outside the city proper the 
consuls held undisputed sway. Another power 
with which the consuls were endowed was the 
appointing of a dictator in time of war. In 


such a case, the person appointed exercised, | 


for six months, an absolute authority. 

The General Assembly consisted of both pa- 
tricians and plebeians, though the former con- 
trolled the greatest number of votes. A few 
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plebeians were allowed to sit in the Senate 
but without the right to debate. 

The conditions of the early Republic were 
not promising. The long war had crippled 
commerce, the peasants were extremely poor. 
Finally the plebeians became incensed at the 
treatment that they received at the hands of 
the magistrates. The military service fell 
heavily upon them and continuous skirmishes 
with the Sabines and Volscians gave them their 
opportunity. Marching to a hill a few miles 
from the city the plebeians in the army encamp- 
ed there, refusing to fight again until their 
wrongs were righted. This was called the first 
secession of the Plebs. They threatened to 
withdraw from the city entirely and as they 
were the farmers and as they made up most of 
the army, this could not be allowed. So acom- 
promise was made, debtors were relieved and 
a tribunate established. This tribunate gave 
the Plebeians the right to appoint tribunes 
from among their numbers, to protect their 
rights. The wrongs issued from the magis- 
trates; the tribunes should shield their con- 
stituents from these magistrates. At first there 
were two tribunes, then five, and later, ten. 
The persons of the tribunes were sacred and 
death was made the punishment of a breach of 
this sanctity. 

The tribunes could also assemble the Plebs 
and from this power grew up an independent 
and significant force in the state. 


Mythology 


Lesson VI 


The first lesson in Mythology appeared in the September, 1904, issue of Boox 


NEws. 


It took up the legends that concern the beginning of the world and the 


creation of man, ending with the flood and the chaining of Prometheus to Mt. 


Caucasus. 


The lessons following have consisted of stories from Greek Mythology con- 
cerning the gods and their relationship to men. 
In keeping with the study of the Nibelungen Lied in the Literature section, 


Norse mythology is treated of in the present lesson. 


The study of the Greek 


mythological tales will, however, be continued as is indicated by the inclusion of 


the stories of Adonis and Hyacinthus. 


Books for supplementary reading are 


Murray’s “Manual of Mythology” (McKay) and Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable.” Mc- 


Kay) 


Greek 


APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS. 


Like the anemone, the hyacinth originated 
from the blood of a noble and handsome youth. 
Apollo loved the young Hyacinthus and often 
engaged in sports with him. 

One day they were pitching quoits, one of 
which the god heaved high and threw far, but 
wide of its mark, so that it struck the boy on 
the forehead and he fainted and fell. Apollo 
did all in his power to revive him but in vain. 
The boy died and the god sorrowed, only find- 
ing consolation in a beautiful flower of deep 
purple which sprang in the place where the 


earth had absorbed the youth’s blood and 
which Apollo called the hyacinth. 

It is said that Zephyrus (the West wind) was 
also fond of Hyacinthus and jealous of his love 
for Apollo, so that he blew the quoit out of 


its course, thus causing the boy’s death. 


VENUS AND ADONIS. 


While playing with her son, Cupid, Venus was 
one day wounded in the breast by the little 
Love’s arrow. Before the wound had healed 
she saw Adonis and immediately fell passion- 
ately in love with him. But the young Adonis 
had better things with which to occupy himself 
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than the caresses of a goddess, so that Venus’s 
love was but in slight measure returned. More- 
over, against her warning Adonis persisted in 
chasing the more ferocious beasts and in this 
way met his death, a wild boar burying his 
tusk deep into the young man’s side. 


Norse 


The old Teutonic legends have been pre- 
served in the elder and younger Eddas, the 
first a poetic collection made by a Christian 
priest, Sigmund Sigfusson, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The younger Edda came a generation 
later and is a prose version of its predecessor, 
greater in scope and completeness. 

In the beginning, the Norse myth has it 
that there was no sea, no earth, only a vast 
empty space bounded on the north by frosty 
mists and on the south by sunlight. The warm 
south breezes caused the ice to melt and a great 
portion toppled over into space and from this 
matter sprang the earth. 

Substantially, the story is that of the Greek 
mythology, preserved in the works of the Greek 
and Latin poets. 

The Norse Pantheon consisted of thirteen 
members. Odin was the father of all, corres- 
ponding to the Greek Zeus. The gods dwelt 
in Asgard where there were two mansions, 
Gladsheim for the gods and Vingolf for the 
goddesses. Walhalla was the place where 
Odin gathered one-half the heroes slain in bat- 
tle, the other half being cared for by Freija, 
wife of Odin. The elves lived in Elfheim, and 
from Valaskialf, Odin could watch both men 
and gods. The lower world was ruled by the 
goddess Hel and thither departed all who did 
not die in battle. The river Gioll surrounded 
the under-world and Nastrand was its most ter- 
rible section, the abode of murderers and per- 
jurers. 

The gods who dwelt with Odin in Gladsheim 
were Thor, Baldr, Freyr, Tyr, Bragi, Hodr, 
Heimdall, Vithar, Vali, Ullr, Ve and Forseti. 

The attributes of the Norse gods overlap 
considerably. Odin was the. personification of 
energy and of sunlight, he was the ever-present 
and all-knowing spirit. Two ravens, Hunin and 
Munin—Thought and Memory—sat on his 
shoulders and each morning brought news of 
what was taking place in the world. Odin was 
also god of war and the protector of sailors. 

His wives were Frigg and Freija. Their at- 
tributes are somewhat mingled. Each was the 
wife of the All-Father at a different time and 
Frigg was greatly beloved. Freija was god- 
dess of the spring, of sunshine and of harvest. 
Thor, the Thunderer, dwelt in the vault of 
heaven. He was god of lightning and of thun- 
der and his great hammer was forged by the 
Dwaris. 

Baldr was the “shining god” whom all the 
world had sworn to protect. Only the mistletoe 
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Naturally, the Love queen was overcome 
with grief, but she sprinkled nectar on the blood 
flowing from the wound and from the mingling 
of the two there grew up a brilliant flower, the 
Anemone, short-lived like the beautiful youth 
whose blood gave it being. 


Mythology 


had not sworn, so Loki directed Hodr, the god 
of winter, to shoot Baldr with a sprig of mis- 
tletoe. 

Freyr was the god of sunshine and fruits, an- 
other form of Odin; Tyr was another “glisten- 
ing god,” the god of war and athletics. Bragi 
was the god of poetry; Heimdall was the watch- 
man of the bridge Bifrost, leading to the under- 
world. Vithar was another god of strength; 
Ullir was the patron of the chase; Mimir was 
again a deity of wisdom. 

Loki dwelt in the land of the dead and was 
the instigator of all evil. His children were 
Fenris, the wolf; the serpent of Midgard and 
the goddess, Hel. 

The King of the Elves was the Erlkonig; 
the dwarfs lived in the earth and to them be- 
longed the precious stones and metals. 

The Valkyrs were beautiful maidens who car- 
ried dead heroes to Walhalla. 

The Nibelungen Lied is treated of in the 
Literature section in this number of Book 
News. The Volsunga Saga is another version 
of the Lay. From the Saga, Wagner has built 
up most of his Nibelungen Ring. 

The hero of the Volsunga Saga is Sigurd, 
another name for Sigfried. Sigurd was taught 
the arts and sciences by Regin, a blacksmith 
and brother to the serpent Fafnir who guarded 
the treasures of gladness and sunlight, in other 
words, the famous Nibelungen hoard. Regin 
wanted the treasure and forged a sword for 
Sigurd to slay the serpent with, but the sword 
proved too weak. Whereupon, Sigurd brought 
out the bits of his father’s great sword, Gram 
and Regin forged them together. With Gram, 
Sigurd slew Fafnir, and because Regin wished 
to possess the whole treasure, the hero slew 
the blacksmith also. Then he went to free 
Brynhild, the maiden of the Spring, from the 
= into which the thorn of Odin had thrown 

er. 

Later Sigurd fell in love with Gudrun. Bryn- 
hild had sworn to marry only the man who 
could ride through the flames that enclosed her 
dwelling. Sigurd, in the shape of Gunnar, Gud- 
run’s brother, did this and Gunnar, who loved 
Brynhild, married her. But Gudrun gave away 
the secret and Brynhild contrived Sigurd’s 
death. Then Gudrun wed Atli, King of the 
Huns. Atli invited Gudrun’s brothers, now 
the possessors of the treasure, to his court. 
Before they came, the hoard was sunk in the 
Rhine. The guests met their death at the hands 
of the treacherous Atli, for which crime, Gud- 
run slew her own and Atli’s children. 














ARIETY is the chief attribute that 

\ marks the February magazines. 

Space is rather equally divided be- 
tween fiction and general matter. In 
‘“Harper’s” a particular feature is a re- 
cently discovered essay written by Long- 
fellow and containing some new poems 
and translations. In the same magazine 
Mr. John Burroughs discusses the ques- 
tion, ‘Do Animals Think ?” and Professor 
Ernest Rutherford propounds his new 
theory that the earth’s heat is caused by 
the radium it contains. 

In “Munsey’s” Mr. Le Gallienne writes 
of “American Authors of To-Day,” Mr. 
W. J. Henderson contributes an article on 
“‘Who Discovered Wagner?” “Our Stren- 
uous Diplomats” give inspiration to Mr. 
Harold Bolce’s pen, and J. Aubrey Tyson 
tells of “Melba in Australia.” 

A paper in “Lippincott’s” for February 
is entitled “An Alpine Morning,” by Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott; in the “Metropolitan” 
Arthur Heming writes on “The Strong 
Wood Country ;” and “Scribner’s’” has to 
offer Mr. F. A. Vanderlip’s second paper, 
“The Progress of Socialism,” Mr. John 
Fox, Jr.’s article “The White Slaves of 
Haichung,” and F. T. Millard’s study of 
“The War Correspondent and His Fu- 
ture.” In the “Cosmopolitan” an interest- 
ing article is “Henrik Ibsen: Philosopher 
or Poet?” by Mr. William Archer ; while 
in the “Smart Set” Ibsen is again studied 
as the individualist by Mr. James Huneker. 

Two significant articles are those in the 
“Arena,” “The Master Spirit” by Rudolph 
Blankenburg, bearing upon the character 


HE MASQUERADER?” J is still 

| the best-seller in both England 
and America. ‘The Sea-Wolf” 

and “The Prospector” are close seconds. 
“The Clansman” and “The Millionaire 
Baby” are a little new yet, but they will 
doubtless fill spaces four and five on the 
list. 


The February Magazines 


Best-Selling Books 


and influence of the late Senator Quay, 
and a discussion of the divorce problem, 
under the caption “The Impurity of Di- 
vorce Suppression,” by Theodor Schroe- 
der. 

The fiction of the month includes a con- 
tinuation of “Sandy,” by Alice Hegan 
Rice, in the “Century ;” a new installment 
of “The Woman in the Alcove,” by Anna 
Katharine Green in “Leslie’s” and a sec- 
ond installment of Mrs. Wharton’s new 
serial, “The House of Mirth,” in “Scrib- 
ner’s.”” The complete novel in the “Smart 
Set” is by Mr. Arthur Stringer, and is 
entitled ‘“The Eaves-droppers.” 

There are short stories by Ina Brevoort 
Roberts and Anne Warner in “Lippin- 
cott’s ;’’ Maarten Maartens writes “Vene- 
tia’s Child” for “Scribner’s ;” ‘*Pearson’s” 
has several mystery tales; in the “Metro- 
politan” there are stories by Joel Chandler 
Harris and Alfred Henry Lewis; in the 
“Smart Set” Margery Williams and 
Helene Vacaresco each appear with a 
short story; “Munsey’s” has “The Mag- 
netized Man” by Morgan Robertson and 
“Harper’s” story writers are Mr. Cham- 
bers, J. B. Connolly, Myra Kelly and Ar- 
thur Colton. In “McClure’s” a new mys- 
tery serial, “The Golden Flood,” by Ed- 
win Lefevre, is commenced, and Mr. 
Booth Tarkington contributes another po- 
litical story. 

Poetry is represented by Joaquin Miller 
in the “Smart Set” and by the usual writ- 
ers of short verses. 

The subject for “Masters in Art” is 
Palma Vecchio. 






In “Miscellany,” “The Rubaiyat of a 
Persian Kitten” stands incongruously be- 
side “Recollections of General Robert E. 
Lee.” This is probably only mid-winter 
madness, for a sight of “The Americans,” 
“ce ”? “ory ° ” 
Japan” and “The Road in Tuscany 
among the six is encouraging. 











Best 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia. 


FICTION: 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

The Prospector. 

The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. 

The Clansman. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

The Millionaire Baby. By Anna Katharine 
Green. 

Whosoever Shall 
Crawford. 


By Ralph Connor. 


Offend. By F. Marion 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


A Belle of the Fifties. 

Recollections of General Robert E. Lee. By 
Captain Robert E. Lee. 

The Americans. By Hugo Munsterberg. 

Autobiography of Moncure D. Conway. 

The Simple Life. By Charles Wagner. 

Compromises. By Agnes Repplier. 


At Wanamaker's, New York. 


FICTION: 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

Beverly of Graustark. 
Cutcheon. 

The Sea-Wollf. 

The Affair at the 
Wiggin and Others. 

The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. 


By George Barr Mc- 


By Jack London. 
Inn. By Kate Douglas 


The Undercurrent. By Robert Grant. 


Courtesy Philadelphia Art Club 


Selling Books 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


By Laifcadio Hearn. 
and Other Poems. By 


Japan. 

Music 
Dyke. 

Memories of Peace and War. By Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. 

The Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten. 
Herford. 

The Road in Tuscany. By Maurice Hewlett. 

Love Songs of Childhood. 


Henry Van 


By Oliver 


At Little, Brown and Co.’s, Boston. 


FICTION: 


The Masquerader. By Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton. 

The Prospector. By Ralph Connor. 

The Undercurrent. By Robert Grant. 

The Sea-Wolf. By Jack London. 

Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. Lathrop. 
By Anne Warner. 

The Marathon 
Stevenson. 


Mystery. By Burton E. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten. By Oliver 
Herford. 

Roma Beata. By Maude Howe. 

The Mountains. By Stewart Edward White. 

Recollections of General Robert E. Lee. By 
Captain Robert E. Lee. 

Routine and Ideals. By Le Baron Briggs. 


Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 


Painted by C. Gruppe 


HAULING WOOD 





Biography 


Lire AND LetrerRs oF Henry Parry LIppon. 
By John Octavius Johnston. With a con- 
cluding chapter by the Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford. With portraits. 411 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


An interesting and exhaustive account de- 
rived from letters and diaries of the life of the 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It gives much 
information on the religious views of Dr. Lid- 
don. The volume has a closing chapter by 
the Bishop of Oxford. There is also an appen- 
dix, giving a list of Dr. Liddon’s printed 
works, and an index. 


LiFE OF FaTHER Icnatius, O. S. B., THE MonK 
oF LLANTHONY, THE. By the Baroness: de 
Bertovich. Illustrated. 599 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

An extraordinary recital of the life of a 
famous Monk. Chapter XLVI is devoted to 
the “Miracles of Llanthony,” and in the clos- 
ing chapter is given a description of the Ordi- 
nation of Father Ignatius to the Syrian Priest- 
hood. A book of special interest to those who 
would know more of the life of the famous as- 
cetic, 


Lire oF Hucu Price Hucues, Tue. By his 
daughter. With portrait. 666 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. A. C. Armstrong & Co., London. 
Containing many letters and describing with 

much detail a life which Dr. Hughes himself 
terms “not seli-assertion, but limitless self- 
repression.” In her preiace to the present 
volume his daughter says that she is telling 
the story of a prophet wrestling with human 
nature. The volume is replete with interesting 
personal detail. A reproduction is given of his 
last sermon, and a comprehensive index closes 
the volume. 


Lire or Tuomas Hart Benron, Tue. By Wil- 
liam M. Meigs, author of “The Life of 
Charles Jared Ingersoll,” etc. With frontis- 
piece. 520 pp. Indexed. 12mo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

Cast somewhat in the form of a historical 
novel, this volume contains an authentic and 
interesting biography of a man who played an 
important part in the movements of the coun- 
try half a century ago. The work gives, as 
well, much interesting data on the Compromise 
of 1850, the Annexation of Texas, etc. 
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My Firreen Lost YEars. Mrs. MAyYBRICK’s 
Own Srory. By Florence Elizabeth May- 
brick. Illustrated. 394 pp. 12mo. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 


Mrs. Maybrick gives a sketch of her ances- 
try in the foreword, and then describes with 
much detail the fifteen years of her imprison- 
ment. The volume contains illustrations and 
reproductions from photographs. 


History 


CAMPAIGN WITH KuRoPATKIN, THE. By Doug- 
las Story. Illustrated from photographs tak- 
en by the author. 301 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 


An exhaustive account of the campaign with 
Kuropatkin. Mr. Story tells the story in his 
usual happy manner, and has reproduced in 
half a hundred small half-page illustrations pho- 
tographs taken by himself. 


CHRONICLES OF AN OLD CAMPAIGNER, M. DE LA 
CALONIE, THE. 1692-1717. ‘Translated from 
the French by Walter C. Horsley. With il- 
lustrations. 458 pp. Indexed. 8vo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


A translation of a work originally published 
in 1737. These memoirs cover the 25 years be- 
tween 1692-1717. Processed photographs pre- 
sent Louis XIV, Mme. de Maintenon, various 
sieges, maps and plans of battles, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, etc. Useful in 
giving some new information of the earlier his- 
tory of France. 


Famous FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET: GLIMPSES 
THROUGH THE CANNON SMOKE IN THE Days 
OF THE OLD Navy. By Edward Fraser. With 
illustrations. 311 pp. Indexed. 12mo. The 
Macmillan Co. 


A historical account of the various battles in 
which the six previous “Monmouths” from 
which our cruiser of to-day takes her name, 
fought and won distinction. The interesting 
fact is shown that the name was originally in- 
troduced on the roll of the fleet by Charles II 
as a mark of favor to the vanquished and ill- 
starred son of Lucy Walters. This was as 
early as 1673. The second “Monmouth” played 
its part in 1718; the third figures in the his- 
tory of 1747, and the brilliant capture, in 1758, 
of a French flagship, forms the chief motive 
for the story itself. The fourth earned its hon- 
ors in 1779-82. 
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New Books 


Heatu’s Memoirs OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
Reprinted from the original edition of 1708. 
With introduction and notes by Rufus Rock- 
well Wilson. 423 pp. Indexed. 12mo. A. 
Wessels Co. 

These memoirs originally appeared in 1708 
and are now republished, with introductory 
notes by Mr. Wilson, who gives in his re- 
print one of the most valuable of existing rec- 
ords of the Revolutionary period. The memoirs 
as originally published have been added to by 
editorial appendices, a key to names of places 
and an index. 


Horiy RoMAN Empire, Toe. By James Bryce, 
author of “The American Commonwealth,” 
etc. 544 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

A new edition of this very valuable work. 
The original has been enlarged and thoroughly 
revised, with additional chronological table of 
events and maps. 


UNDER THE 
I2mo. 


Huncry Forties, Tue. Lire 
BreEAD Tax. Illustrated. 274 pp. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London. 
Descriptive letters and other testimonies 

from contemporary witnesses. An able in- 

troduction is written by Mrs. Cobden Unwin. 


INDIAN FIGHTs AND FicHTERS. THE SOLDIER 
AND THE S1oux. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
author of “Border Fights and Fighters,” etc. 
American Fights and Fighters Series. Illus- 
trated. 405 pp. Indexed. 8vo. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

Mr Brady, who has written previous suc- 
cessful works on the border fights, presents in 
this vohime one of the most important in his- 
tory, in connection with the Indian Reserva- 
tion. He tells the tragedy of Fort Phil Kear- 
ney, journeys of scouts, the rescue of Forsyth, 
describes various battles with the redskins, and 
closes with “the last of Custer.” 


NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OF HERNANDO 
De Soro, Erc. Edited with an introduction by 
Edward Gaylord Bourne. The Trail Makers 
Series. Illustrated. 2 vols. 16mo. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Professor Bourne, who occupies the Chair of 
History in Yale University, has compiled from 
the original narratives this interesting story of 
De Soto’s career, and presents it in two well- 
printed, compact and attractively bound little 
volumes. 


Fiction 
First STONE AND OTHER StoriEs, THE. By 

W. T. Washburn, author of “Fair Harvard,” 

etc. 217 pp. 12mo. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

A collection, the first of which is a detec- 
tive story with the usual stolen diamonds, a 
penitent thief, etc.; followed by fourteen other 
short stories of more or less interest. 


and New Editions 
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Dolf Wyllarde, author 
12mo. John 


Captain Amyas. By 
of “The Rat Trap,” etc. 303 pp. 
Lane. 

A most unpleasant story, of the type that 

Dolf Wyllarde strains a point to write. 


OupD HEIDELBERG. 
ster. Translated by Max Chapelle. 
decorations by N. W. Brinkerhoff. 
12mo. A. Wessels Co. 

A translation from the German of a very 
charming story, telling of the love of “His 

Highness” for one he could not wed. 


By Wilhelm Meyer-For- 
With 
173 Pp. 


Rose oF NorManpy, A. By W. R. A. Wilson; 
author of “A Knot of Blue,” etc. With a 
frontispiece by Ch. Grunwald. 378 pp. 12mo. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

A new, popular edition. 

peared in 1903. 


First edition ap- 


Travel and 


Description 


Exotics AND RETROSPECTIVES. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, author of “Out of the East,” ete. 
299 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


In Guostiy Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. II- 
lustrated. 241 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & 
Co. 


JAPANESE MISCELLANY, A. 
Illustrated. 305 pp. 1I2mo. 
Co. 


3y Lafcadio Hearn. 
Little, Brown & 


SHADOWINGS. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
Reprints in uniform binding of four of Laf- 

cadio Hearn’s excellent handbooks on Japan. 


268 pp. 


FAMILIAR LONDON. 
208 pp. 8vo. 
don. 

An exhaustive study of London, in nine 
chapters; its streets, churches, drives; Picca- 
dilly, Brompton Road, Kensington; each il- 
lustrated in a colored page, in all there being 61 
illustrations. The volume embraces everything 
of interest, from the magnitude of the town to 
the National Gallery. 


Painted by Rose Barton. 
Adam and Charles Black, Lon- 


InprA, Tue. Including 
Burma and Ceylon. Illustrated. 
12mo. John Murray, Lon- 


IMPERIAL GUIDE TO 
Kashmir, 
236 pp. Indexed. 
don. 


A most valuable book of reference, contain- 
ing many illustrations and maps, and giving 
principal routes. Books of reference which 
may be of use are named; Indian coinage is 
explained; postal and telegraph information is 
included, as well as rates. Hotel accommoda- 
tions are listed, and general information given 
relative. to tours, carriage charges, etc. A 
comprehensive list .of Hindustani sentences, 
nouns, verbs, etc., and an index closes the 
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volume. A novel feature is a pocket arrange- 
ment on the back cover which holds the Im- 
perial Guide Map of India. 


In THE TEMPLE OF BEL At Nippur. A lecture 
delivered before German Court and Univer- 
sity circles by H. V. Hilprecht. Illustrated. 
63 pp. Quarto. University of Pennsylvania. 


A translation of a lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht before the German Court and 
University circles, in Leipzig, Berlin and Mu- 
nich, in 1903. 


Kinc’s HoMELAND, THE. SANDRINGHAM AND 
NortHweEst SuFFOLK. By W. A. Dutt, au- 
thor of “The Norfolk Broads,” etc. With an 
introduction by H. Rider Haggard. Illus- 
trated. 258 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Adam 
and Charles Black. 

An interesting and illuminating description of 
Sandringham. Mr. H. Rider Haggard has an 
“introduction” of some 25 pages, and the vol- 
ume contains 37 full-page illustrations, of un- 
usual excellence, most of them made from orig- 
inal drawings by Gordon Home. 


Loc oF THE GRIFFEN, THE. The story of a 
cruise from the Alps to the Thames.’ By 
Donald Maxwell. Illustrated by the author 
and Cottington Taylor. 299 pp. 8vo. John 
Lane. 

With 15 sketches in color, 100 in black and 
white, and eight small maps, Mr. Maxwell has 
illustrated this somewhat mythical story of a 
boat built at Brunnadern, much to the conster- 
nation and wonderment of the primitive na- 
tives, and recounts the adventures met with in 
a cruise from the Alps to the Thames. The 
volume has a novel introduction in the way of 
a Pro-Log, and closes with an Epi-Log. An 
appendix deplores Section 567 of the “Mer- 
chants’ Shipping Act of 1894,” whereby the un- 
fortunate owner of a wrecked boat pays for 
“Returning without the ship.” 


Persian GuLF AND SouTtu SEA IsLEs, THE. By 
Sir Edgar Collins Boehm, author of “Over 
the World.” Illustrated. 174 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. Horace Cox, London. 

An interesting account of a trip taken by the 
author up the Persian Gulf, a trip which does 
not appear to have been made with any great 
degree of modern comfort, forms a little over 
half of the volume, while Part II takes up the 
subject of New Zealand and the South Pacific 
islands. The work is interesting in that it de- 
scribes many places in the interior not in the 
usual tourist’s rambles. The illustrations are 
of unusual clearness. An index covers both 
parts of the volume. 


SwepisH Lire iN Town AND Country. By 
O. G. von Heidenstam. Illustrated. 279 pp. 
indexed. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A study of Swedish life, abundantly illustrat- 
ed. The reproduction of the Royal Palace at 

Stockholm is very clearly brought out. The 
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volume takes up, in rapid succession, the land 
and the people, the government and political 
life, the capital, public education, literature, etc. 
The author displays a wide familiarity with the 
subject. 


Religion 


Just. A Minute! Moment Readings on Scrip- 
ture passages, from the writings of Charles 
Frederic Goss, D. D. Compiled by Mary 
T. Nitzky. 129 pp. 16mo. The Sunday 
School Times Co. 


Short essays on Scripture passages, covering 
emotions, the doing of disagreeable tasks, be- 
ing critical, etc. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH BISHOPS 
AND KINnGs, MEDIAEVAL MONKS AND OTHER 
LaTER Satnts. By Mrs. Arthur Bell, author 
of “The Elementary History of Art,” ete. 
Illustrated. 372 pp. Indexed. 8vo. George 
Bell & Sons. 


Mrs. Arthur Bell has written several previous 
works on the lives and legends of saints. In 
the present volume she discusses the first 
Bishop of Canterbury, and takes up the saints 
in succession, down to the monks and nuns of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. There 
are many reproductions from famous paintings 
and windows, Donatello, Murillo, Rubens, Sir 
E. Burne-Jones and others being represented. 


SuNDAY-SCHOOL IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN CuuRCH, THE. By Rev. Oscar S. 
Michael. 293 pp. 12mo. The Young Church- 
man Co., Milwaukee. 


Written from the standpoint of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. A study of the devel- 
opment of the enterprise of the Church, taken 
as an educational factor, in the form of short 
essays on individual phases of the subject. 


Political and Social Science 


ARBITRATION AND THE Hacue Court. By 
John W. Foster. 148 pp. 12mo. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Foster as president of the National Ar- 
bitration Conference, is especially fitted to dis- 
cuss, as he does in this volume, the present 
phase of the sub’ect. His opening chapter re- 
views the matter historically. Subsequent chap- 
ters take up Tue Hague Peace Conference, 
disarmament, the arbitration convention, The 
Hague Court anl national and joint commis- 
sions. A comprehensive appendix closes this 
very useful work of reference. 


BusINEss CAREER AND Its PuBLic RELATIONS, 
Tue. By Albert Shaw. 61 pp. 12mo. Paul 
Elder & Co. 


The first of a series of essays, bearing on 
the various phases of moral law in connection 
with business life under the new economic or- 
der. 
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New Books 


MoperN InpustrRiAL Procress. By C. H. 
Cockrane, author of “The Wonders of Mod- 
ern Mechanism.” Illustrated. 636 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This work on modern industrial problems 
takes up the subject in all its various phases, 
from the “electrical marvels of the last dec- 
ade,” through all our minor and lesser inven- 
tions and industries, to the greater and more 
important “wireless telegraphy.” The author 
discusses in successive chapters food, air, steel, 
cotton, wood and textile manufactures, petro- 
leum, oil, etc. 


MopERN MetuHops oF CHarity. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson assisted by others. 702 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. The Macmillan Co. 
An account of the systems of relief, public 

and private, in the principal countries having 
modern methods. A book that falls right in 
line with the numerous discussions of this 
important subject, which are now holding the 
attention of all interested and concerned in 
social science. 

ORGANIZED LABOR AND CapitaL. William L. 

3ul] Lectures for the year 1904. 


THE Past. By Rev. Washington Gladden, 
Dp: & 

THE CORPORATION. 
LL. D. 
THE UNION. 
C. the 
THE PEOPLE. 
Li, D. 
226 pp. I2mo. George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Contains lectures on industrial life, the de- 
velopment and cultivation of the corporation, 
the work of organized labor and the relation of 

social organizations to both. 


3y Talcott Williams, 
By Rev. George Hodges, D. 


By Rev. Francis G. Peabody, 


Classics 


Love’s Lasour’s Lost. A NEw VARIORUM 
EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Hor- 
ace Howard Furness. 388 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Volume XIV of the famous Variorum. It is 
needless to do more than announce the publi- 
cation of a book which belongs to a work so 
well established. 


Most NotasLE AND Famous TRAVELS OF 
Marco Poo, ONE OF THE NOBILITY OF THE 
STATE OF VENICE, INTO THE Best PARTs OF 
THE WoRLD, AS ARMENIA, PERSIA, ARABIA, 
TARTARY, WitH Many OTHER KINGDOMS 
AND Provinces, Tue. The translation of 
Marsden, revised by Thomas Wright. With 
frontispiece. 429 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

A new volume in the Caxton Thin Paper 

Series, one of the most reliable series of class- 

ics now being issued. 
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Poems oF DantE GABRIEL Rossetti, THe. Il- 
lustrated from his own pictures and designs. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
W. M. Rossetti. 2 vols. 8vo. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

In his preface Mr. William M. Rossetti, by 
whom these poems are edited, in two volumes, 
says: “This is the only instance in which an 
edition is illustrated by Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s own works of design.” An introduction 
gives the history of the famous poet. The 
quaintly printed pages are of a parchment 
quality, wide-margined, clearly printed and 
beautifully illustrated. Notes at the close of 


each of the volumes give dates and explana- 
tions of the various poems, and the use of ex- 
pressions and idioms peculiar to Rossetti. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
Browninc. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Elizabeth Lee. With frontispiece. 
172 pp. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 

A new volume in the Standard English 

Classics, a series of classics carefully arranged 

for school use. 


SELECTED PoEMS OF 


TRAGEDIE OF JuLIUS CAESAR, THE. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke. With frontispiece. 
208 pp. 16mo. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The “First Folio” edition appears slowly, 
yet each volume is welcome and each impresses 
us more deeply with the sense of its value as 
a reproduction of the famous “First Folio” of 
1623. 


Selections 
Edited with an 


Matthews. The 
8vo. Longmans, 


AMERICAN FAMILIAR VERSE. 
introduction by Brander 
Wampum Library. 308 pp. 
Green & Co. 


AMERICAN LITERARY Criticism. Selected and 
edited with an introductory essay by William 
Morton Payne. The Wampum Library. 318 
pp. 8vo. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Two volumes in the Wampum Library, con- 
sisting of selections from the best American 
literary criticism and the best American verse 
of the more popular type. The editing has 
been done with great care, and the introductory 
essays are scholarly, interesting and illumina- 
tive. The books make valuable _ reference 
works, of convenient size and arrangement. 


Ear.Ly ITAuiAn Poets, Toe. From Cuillo Dal- 
camo to Dante Alighieri (1100-1200-1300). In 
the original metres. Together with Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova.” Translated by D. G. Rosset- 
ti. With frontispiece. 338 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

All book-lovers know and find companion- 
able the Caxton Thin Paper Series. The pres- 
ent addition will prove very welcome to the 
true lover of old poetry and translations that 
in themselves are classics. 
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Lover’s Ruspaiyat, THE. Edited by Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse. 16mo. Small. Maynard & Co. 
An ornate little book, a mosaic of quatrains 

built on Omar, written by translators and para- 

phrasers of the old Persian. The verses have 
been taken from renderings by Le Gallienne, 

Mrs. Cadell, Fitzgerald, F. York Powell, John 

Leslie Garner and several others. 


Sov’RANE HERB AND THE SMOKER’S YEAR, 
Tue. A calendar for 1905. With certain ex- 
cerpts from the wits and historians of all 
ages; concerning the virtues of the necessi- 
tous weed. To which is added drawings de- 
picting the types of the smokers of all na- 
tions, by Blanche McManus. 16mo. L. C. 
Page & Co. 

A quaint reprint of a book first issued in 

1903. The illustrations are particularly notice- 

able. 


Boys and Girls 


Broruer Bitty. By Frances Margaret Fox, 
author of “Farmer Brown and the Birds,” 
etc. Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. Cosy 
Corner Series. 128 pp. I2mo. 

A juvenile, with the usual childish troubles, 
joys and rather more than the usual adventure. 


GRESELDA. By Marion E. Grey. With frontis- 
piece. 120 pp. 16mo. Herbert B. Turner & 
Co; 

The story of a little girl who visits her stern 
old aunt. She is an interesting child, and has 
some odd ideas quite her own. 


Monkey SHINEs: LitrLE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. By Bolton Hall, author of “The 
Game of Life,” etc. Illustrated by Leon Fos- 
ter Jones. 78 pp. 8vo. A. Wessels Co. 

A juvenile, with an attractive letterpress and 
agreeable illustrations. 


Poems oF Cu1LpHoop. By Eugene Field. II- 
lustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 8vo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A reprint of these familiar poems, in holi- 
day attire, beautifully illustrated in colored 
reproductions. The book is a work of art, by 
virtue of Mr. Parrish’s uniquely colored and 
characteristically conceived pictures. 


Natural History 


Birps By LAND AND SEA. By John Maclair 
Boraston. Illustrated with photographs tak- 
en by the author. 277 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
John Lane. 

The record of the work of a year among 
bird life in Stretford and the surrounding dis- 
trict. Mr. Boraston has followed the novel 
method of observing the birds by months, and 
the book is therefore divided into chapters in 
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this way. The volume is abundantly illustrated 
and contains much interesting information. 


Doc, Tue. By G. E. Mitton, author of “The 
Children’s Book of London,” ete. Animal 
Biographies. Illustrated. 208 pp. 8vo. 
Adam and Charles Black. 

A dog’s autobiography, and a very interesting 
dog he is. The volume contains 11 full-page 
beautifully colored illustrations, »y John Wil- 
liamson. 


Medical Books 


CaRE OF THE Basy, Tue. A manual for moth- 
ers and nurses. By J. P. Crozer Griffith. II- 
lustrated. 421 pp. Indexed. 12mo. W. B. 
Saunders & Co. 

The popularity of this helpful manual has 
necessitated a third edition. The revision work 
has been thorough and careful. A handbook of 
the kind, concise yet complete, and authorita- 
tive without being inconveniently technical, is 
a boon to mothers and to nurses, and makes 
the care of children in either health or disease 
far easier and in every way wiser. 


3y G. Frank Lydston. 
Indexed. 8vo. J. B. 


DISEASES OF SOCIETY. 
Illustrated. 614 pp. 
Lippincott Co. 

Dr. Lydston who has had a wide experience 
in criminal anthropology, has written on “The 
Pathogeny of Vice and Crime,” and various es- 
says on criminology in all its various and ap- 
palling phases, cover in this volume a wide 
range of subjects in connection with the prob- 
lem of vice and crime. It is an illuminating 
and important work to those interested in the 
subject, especially from a medical standpoint. 


Practical Points IN NURSING FOR NURSES IN 
PRIVATE Practice. By Emily A. M. Stoney. 
Illustrated. 438 pp. Indexed. 12mo. W. B. 
Saunders & Co. 

This is the third edition of a book that has 
become standard in its field. The author is now 
dead, but the work of revision has been ex- 
pertly done. In way of preparation for the 
new printing the text has been thoroughly re- 
vised and the result is an up-to-date volume of 
practical methods for nursing the sick, with ex- 
plicit directions for feeding, recipes for in- 
valid foods, glossary of medical terms, etc.; 
the whole amply illustrated and eminently fit- 
ted for advantageous use. 


Government Publications 


PAPERS OF JAMES Monror. Compiled under 
the direction of Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
Library of Congress. Illustrated. 8vo. 
These “papers” are listed in chronological 

order, and the volume has as a frontispiece a 

fac simile of the negotiations for the cession 

of Louisiana. 
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New Books 


AMERICAN LIBRARY His- 
1800-1864. By William 
Illustrated. 8vo. Libra- 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
Tory. Volume I. 
Dawson Johnston. 
ry of Congress. 
The first of an important series. This vol- 

ume contains a table of contents, list of plates 

and a chronological table. It constitutes a 

work of the utmost value. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Bu- 
REAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
1899-1900. By J. W. Powell. Illustrated. 
8vo. Government Printing Office. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Bu- 
REAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY TO THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
1900-1901. J. W. Powell, Director. In two 
parts. Part I. Illustrated. 8vo. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

This work, in two volumes, comprises the 
twenty-first and twenty-second report of the 
Bureau. In the first part the subject of the 
operations of the Bureau during the fiscal year 
is discussed; the remainder consists of two 
memoirs, which illustrate the methods and 
results of the Bureau’s work. Both volumes 
are abundantly illustrated, the first containing 
many pictures in both black and white and in 
color, the illustrations of the second volume 
being almost wholly in color. 


Scientific Books 


How to’ Know THE STARRY HEAVENS. By Ed- 
ward Irving. An invitation to the study of 
suns and worlds. Illustrated. 304 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

A comprehensive and illuminating work on 
astronomy, giving problems in celestial meas- 
urements, arriving at conclusions by algebraic 
examples. Abundantly illustrated in black and 
white, and in color. 


By Colonel Sir Thomas Hungerford 


INDIA. 
Haldrich. 
Regions of the World. 
8vo. D. Appleton & Co. 
An admirably arranged work on India, plen- 

tifully illustrated by both colored maps and dia- 
grams, dealing with the subject almost entirely 
from a geographical standpoint and written 
with a familiarity with the subject and an ac- 
curacy that will make it an important addition 
to the works of reference on this strange and 
little-known country. 


With maps and diagrams. The 
361 pp. Indexed. 


TowER OF PELEE, THE. NEw STUDIES OF THE 
GREAT VOLCANO OF MARTINIQUE. By Angelo 
Heilprin, author of “Mont Pelee and the 
Tragedy of Martinique,” etc. Illustrated. 
59 pp. Indexed. Quarto. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

In rough outer garb, this interesting de- 
scription has an agreeable letterpress, wide 
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margined pages, and has in addition to the 
frontispiece, “The Tower of Pelee,” a series of 
22 processed reproductions, closing the vol- 
ume. 


Useful and Fine Arts 


Facts Asnout VIOLINS AND VIOLIN-MAKING. 
By Hans Tiebgen. 31 pp. Paper. 12mo. 
In pamphlet form, telling about violins old 
and new, good and bad, and how to know the 
best. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. A history of the arts 
of wood-cutting and color-printing in Japan. 
By Edward F. Strange. Illustrated. 142 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. George Bell & Sons. 

A reprint, in which some corrections have 
been found necessary to be made in the origi- 
nal. In the preface the author gives in rota- 
tion the additions which should be read in 
their order in the present volume. A complete 
list of illustrations is given. Some of the re- 
productions are very good, others not so clear, 
mostly in black and white, though now and 
then a colored print appears. A bridge over 
the Sumida River is especially notable in 
color and design. An appendix in the form 
of artists’ names, with their Chinese charac- 
ters, is a quaint addition to a work of some 
importance 


Educational 


Dik JouRNALISTEN. By Gustav Freytag. Ed- 
ited by Leigh R. Gregor. With frontispiece. 
231 pp. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 

A school text-book in the form of a well- 
known German comedy, designed for the use 
of second-year students. The notes are copious 
and the vocabulary complete. 


How to Stupy SHAKESPEARE. By William H. 
Fleming, author of “Shakespeare’s Plots,” 
etc. With an introduction by W. J. Rolfe. 
Series IV. 419 pp. 16mo. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Contains a scientific alphabet, with a key to 
pronunciation, and gives as examples “Richard 
II,” “Cymbeline,” “King Henry IV” and “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 


In THE Days oF SHAKESPEARE. By Tudor 
Jenks, author of “In the Days of Chaucer,” 
etc. Lives of Great Writers. Illustrated. 268 
pp. Indexed. 16mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
An interesting study on the life of Shakes- 

peare, showing how his earlier work for the 

stage began, his growth in power, the earlier 
tragedies, his success and the last years of his 
life in London. 


MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, THE. By 
Stephen Gwynn. 404 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Co. 

A convenient handbook of English literature 
from Chaucer to the Victorian Era inclusive. 

The work has been done by a scholar and critic 
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of no mean attainments, though with some 
ideas that one has to grow accustomed to. 
Pancoast could not be sacrificed for the book; 
it may be supplemented by it. 


Drama and Verse 


Fires oF St. Jonun. From the German of 
Hermann Sudermann, author of “The Joy 
of Living,” etc. Translated and adapted by 
Charles Swickard. With frontispiece. 139 
pp. 12mo. John W. Luce & Co., Boston. 

A Sudermann drama, of four acts, with a 
characteristic Sudermann moral problem. The 
translation has been made by Mr. Swickard 
and Miss Nance O’Neill is to present the 
play in America. 


FLEETING FANCIES. 3y William F. Kirk. 
12mo. The Gorham Press. 
Verse of mediocre substance and make. The 
“fleeting” of the title might describe the prob- 
able endurance of the volume. 


PEBBLES From THE SHORE. By E. A. Kimball. 
12mo. The Gorham Press. 
Another volume of verse almost too insignifi- 
cant to mention. 


Humor 


RuBAIYAT OF OMAR CAYENNE, THE. I 
Burgess. 31 pp. Paper. 16mo. | 
A. Stokes Co. 

A parody on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam, written with considerable humor and 
some excellence. 


sy Gelett 
*rederick 


STEALTHY STEVE, THE SI1xX-EYED SLEUTH. By 
Newton Newkirk. Illustrated by the author. 
The Foolish Series. 170 pp. 16mo. John 
W. Luce & Co. 

First appearing in “The Boston Post’ this 

“satirical detective story” is now republished in 

a small volume, with illustrations by its author. 


Dovey Sary OF THE Rac Patcu. A parody on 
“Lovey Mary.” By Jean Wilson. Illustrated 
by C. F. Smith and C. K. Berryman. 43 pp. 
I2mo. American Publishing Co. 

A parody on “Lovey Mary,” and kin to “Mrs. 
Wiggs” of Cabbage Patch fame. The author 
dedicates this charming bit of nonsense to her 
nephews, who, she adds, “taught me the art of 
‘gittin’ aplenty while you're agittin’, ” 
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Rupalyat OF A PerstIAN Kitren, THE. By 
Oliver Herford. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Artistically arranged, with quaint verse, and 
happy illustrations. 


Calendars 


CALENDAR OF Omar Kuayyam, THe. Being 
excerpts from the Quatrains of the Poet of 
Naishapur, as translated by Edward Fitz- 
gerald. Set to pictures by Blanche McManus. 
New edition. 8vo. L. C. Page & Co. 


1905 CALENDAR. N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia. 

A calendar in which there is worked out a 
color scheme of gray and white, so harmonious 
as to be deserving of the phrase, “a symphony 
in gray.” Large in size, with clear figures and 
business epigrams for each flap, this calen- 
dar is particularly suitable for use in offices, 
ee. 


Miscellaneous 


AARON Burr MemoriaAL, THE. Prepared and 
edited by the Grand Camp of the Aaron Burr 
Legion in commemoration of the 147th an- 
niversary of the birthday of Colonel Aaron 
Burr. Illustrated. Paper. 8vo. Mt. Ver- 
non Book and Music Co., Boston. 

In pamphlet form, containing the opening ad- 
dress at the Aaron Burr Memorial Meeting 
held at Newark. Gives list of the officers of 
the Legion, various statistics, poems, letters, 
etc. 


MusINGs AND PasTEts. By Bert Finck, author 
of “Webs,” etc. 59 pp. I2mo. John P. Mor- 
ton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Pastel in the color of its cover, this little 
volume contains a series of essays on all sorts 
of things, impressions, creed, genius, hope, 
etc., a page or two of pithy “musings,” clever 
and of a truth, a short emblemic “play” or two, 
a tale, born on the shore of Mackinac Isle, and 
a bit of “sea foam” at the close. 


ParsiFAL. An English text for the score. By 
George Turner Phelps. Together with the 
German poem. &5 pp. 16mo. 

A translation designed for ‘fas complete a lit- 
erary study of the play as is possible without 
the German original.” For those who wish to 
look closely into Wagner’s “Parsifal” this will 
prove a most convenient text-book. 
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Beethoven and His Forerunners. By Daniel 


G. Mason. $2.00, postpaid. 


Birds by Land and Sea. By John Maclair Bor- 
aston. $1.80; by mail, $2.02. 


Business Career, The. By Albert Shaw. $1.00, 
postpaid. 
Cabbages and Kings. By O. Henry. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
Campaign With Kuropatkin, The. By Doug- 
las Story. $2.70; by mail, $2.88. 
Captain Amyas. By Dolf Wryllarde. 
postpaid. 


$1.08, 


Chronicles of an Old Campaigner. Trans- 
lated from the French by Walter C. Horsley. 
$3.60; by mail, $3.81. 

Country Home, The. By E. P. 
postpaid. 

Daughter of Jael, A. 
postpaid. 


Powell. $1.50, 


By Alice Ridley. $1.08, 


Diseases of Society. By G. Frank Lydston. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Divorce, A. 

Dog, The. 
$1.04. 

Dovey Sary. 
paid. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
$1.80; by mail, 


By Paul Bourget. 
By G. E. Mitton. 


By Jean Wilson. 50 cents, post- 
Helaire Belloc. 


Familiar London. Painted by 
$5.40; by mail, $5.70. 


Emmanuel Burden. By $1.08. 


Rose Barton. 


Fighters of the Fleet. By Edward 


$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 


Famous 
Fraser. 
Fires of St. John. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Hermann Sudermann. $1.25, postpaid. 
Greselda. 
paid. 
Helen of Troy, New York. By 
Jackson. $1.08, postpaid. 


By Marian FE. Grey. 57 cents, post- 


Wilfred S. 


History of the Standard Oil Company, The. 2 
vols. By Ida M. Tarbell. $5.00, postpaid. 
Holy Roman Empire, The. 

$1.50, postpaid. 


By James Bryce. 


Ed- 


How to Know the Starry Heavens. By 
ward Irving. $2.00, postpaid. 


Hungry Forties, The. $1.10; by mail, $1.22 


Imperial Guide to India, The. $2.15; by mail, 


$o oc 


p2.25. 


In the Temple of Bel at Nippur. By H. V. 
Hilprecht. $1.00, postpaid. 


Japanese Illustration. By Edward F. Strange. 


$1.80; by mail, $2.01. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


of 


Philadelphia 





News 


the 


MON TH 


R en... . 8.23 


King’s Homeland, The. By W. A. Dutt. $1.90; 


by mail, $2.10. 
Life and Letters of Henry Parry Liddon. By 
John O. Johnston. $3.75; by mail, $4.01. 
Life of Coleridge. 2 vols. By Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. $7.50, postpaid. 
Hugh Price Hughes, The. By His 
$3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


Donald Maxwell. 


Life of 
Daughter. 


g of the Griffin, The. By 
2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


Lo 
$ 


War. By William 


Memoirs of the American 
Heath. $2.50, postpaid. 
Millionaire Baby, The. By 
Greene. $1.08, postpaid. 
Modern Methods of Charity. By Charles Rich- 

mond Henderson. $3.50, postpaid. 


Monk of Llanthony, The. By The Baroness 
De Bertouch. $2.70; by mail, $2.95. 


Anna Katharine 


Moral Education. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Edward Howard Griggs. 


Narratives of the Career of Hernando De Soto. 
2 vols. Edited by Edward G. Bourne. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Organized Labor and Capital. $1.00, postpaid. 


Pathfinders of the West. By Agnes C. Laut. 


$2.00, postpaid. 
Persian Gulf and 
Sir Edgar Boehm. 


South Sea Isles, The. 
$2.15; by mail, $2.27. 


Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, The. 2 vols. 
Edited by W. M. Rossetti. $12.00; by mail, 
$12.30. 


I By W. B. Maxwell 


Ragged Messenger, The. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Ruskin’s Letters to Charles Eliot Norton. 2 


vols. 8vo. $4.00, postpaid. 


Saints in Christian Art, The. By Mrs. A. Bell. 


$4.15; by mail, $4.38. 
Story of Art Throughout the Ages, The. By 
S. Reinach. $2.00, postpaid. 
The. By Heilprin. 


Tower of Pelee, Angelo 


$3.00, postpaid. 
Venetian. Trans- 
$1.15; by mail, 


Travels of Marco Polo the 
lated by Thomas Wright. 
$1.23. 

United States, The. The Story of the Na- 
tion’s Series. 2 vols. By Edwin Erle Sparks. 
Cloth, $2.70; leather, $3.20, postpaid. 

Wellington. By William 
$1.35, postpaid. 


O’Connor Morris. 


York 


9 


and New 





Book News 


“Book vews” for March 


AMONG THE FEATURES OF SPECIAL INTEREST WILL BE 


The Pre-eminence of the Novel 
By Fulius Chambers 


A discussion of the modern method of making fiction the favorite form of literary expressiun. 


An Art Centennial (Llustrated ) 


A descriptive account of the exhibition which celebrates the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


The kinghsh Poets at Oxford and Cambridge 
(Part II, ILtustratep) 
By Fohn Russell Hayes 


A second installment of Professor Hayes’s interesting excursions into the fields of 
literary .associations. 


German Literature 1s the latest study in the 
“ Book News’ Educatonal Course 
It begins with the February Number 


The lessons as planned will take up Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Jean 
Paul Richter, the Brothers Grimm and Heine. When one con- 
siders the influence that German letters have exercised upon our 
own and English literature, when one realizes, too, that the 
foundations upon which English and German literature are laid 
are practically the same, the value of familiarizing oneself with 
the subject is plainly apparent. Indeed so many translations into 
the English have been made of Schiller, Goethe and Heine, and 
the present day facilities for studying the German itself are so 
great that these writers seem almost to belong to us. 


French Literature tn the E-ducational Course 


ended with the January Number. This study is complete in the 
eleven numbers from March, 1904, to January, 1906, inclusive. 
While the surplus copies of these issues last, the set of eleven can 
be procured, postage paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


Book News, 5Q) Cents a Year 
¥OHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PARIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Cities and Resorts of 
South reached by the 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


**THE LAND OF THE SKY” THOMASVILLE 
ASHEVILLE NEW ORLEANS 
HOT SPRINGS. N.C. MOBILE 

THE SAPPHIRE COUNTRY JACKSONVILLE 
LAKE TOXAWAY, N.C. ST. AUGUSTINE 
PINEHURST PALM BEACH 
SUM MERVILLE ORMOND 
CHARLESTON DAYTONA 
CAMOEN ORLANDO 
COLUMBIA TAMPA 

AIKEN NASSAU 
AUGUSTA CUBA 
BRUNSWICK CALIFORNIA 
SAVANNAH MEXICO 


i and POPULARITY—these two words characterize the performance H 
Punctuality and service of THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. The manage- Popularity 
ment of the Southern Railway appreciates the excellent patronage accorded this great trainin the 
past, and announces with particular pleasure shat the train for this season will be better even than 
last season, and superior to any train in service between New York and Florida. This magnificently 
equipped train is operated through without change between New York and St. Augustine, and 
every luxury and convenience of travel is afforded en route. The Southern’s Palm Limited derives 
its name from the picturesque Royal Palm, which lends grace and attractiveness to the state of Florida» 
as does this magnificent train add comfort and luxury to the very best route from New York to St, 
Augustine—the Southern Railway. 

“The Southern’s Palm Limited,’’ so popular last season, is now in operation. It leaves West 
Philadelphia at 3.25 P. M. daily, except Sunday, running through to St. Augustine. The train is the 
most luxurious in the world, consisting entirely of Pullman Compartment Cars, Drawing-room and 
State-room sleeping cars, Club Cars, Library and Observation Cars, and up-to-date ‘exquisitely- 
appointed Southern Railway Dining Cars. With this train will also be operated a Pullman 
drawing and state-room car to Aiken and Augusta. 

For fall particulars and free illustrated booklets apply te 
C. L HOPKINS, District Passenger Agent 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, Philadelphia Office 828 Chestnut Street 
S. H. HARDWICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. Washington,D.C. WH. TAYLOE, General Passenger Agent. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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CLEANING £5: DY 


Absolute perfection in cleaning. 
Dyeing ; without taking garment apart or injury to the 


matertal, 
Assured promptness ; and less time than many establish- 


ments require. 

It is a delicate task to thoroughly clean dainty fabrics, 
such as the linens and laces used in the household, gloves, 
embroideries, blouses, waistcoats, etc., that occasionally need 
renovation. 

We are ready for the most particular work. We 
employ the best processes which have been developed for 
cleaning ; and have the most skilled workmen we know of 
to do the work. 

Our arrangements are such as enable us to insure 
prompt delivery when goods are promised—a matter of 
large importance often-times with all kinds of wearing 
apparel. 

For the dyeing, our facilities are equally satisfactory 
and complete. 

A schedule of prices can not be given in this sort of 
advertisement, but our customers can rely upon the general 
policy of the store—always the lowest price for which good 
service can be rendered. Three places where orders for 
dyeing or cleaning may be left. 


Main and Cross Aisles. Chestnut and Juniper Streets 
1317 Market Street 


JOHN WANAMAIXER 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Fine Dress Blankets 


For Fashionable Horses 


We carry in stock in the new Horse Goods Store a large assortment of the 
finest dress blankets—three-quarter sizes—ready for immediate use. 

These blankets are the necessary clothing of horses which make short trips 
and must stand out a great deal—as most carriage horses must in the winter season. 

One quality at each price step—the best the money will buy.  Aill-cloth 
blankets, cloth bound, $6.50 to $22; cloth blankets, leather bound, $24; leather, 
cloth lined, $32. 

All will furnish warmth and protection for the horse and all are handsome in 
appearance. 

Throw-over blankets, generous sizes, warm weaves, square shape, $3 to $8 each. 

Shaped stable blankets, strongly bound on all edges, straps and buckles, $1.35 
to $5 each. 

LAP ROBES 


Every variety of color; all of the ample sizes which tend to warmth and 
comfort. 
Cloth, $7.50 to $50; plush, $3 to $50; fur, $12.50 to $75, lined. 


CARRIAGE HEATERS 


To complete the comfort of horsemen who want to enjoy the crisp weather : 
$3 to $8.50; carbon bricks, are good for ten heating, 75c a dozen. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Horse Goods Store PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The anamaker 
Automobile Garage 


on Twenty-third Street, near Walnut, is prepared to receive cars of all 
kinds for storage, repair and (for electrics) charging. An efficient corps 
of expert machinists and engineers is always ready to do a good job on 
short notice. No amateur tinkers; no rushing through to get the car out 
of the way ; but expert work done as quickly as possible. 


Automobile Sundries 


always in good supply—and at fair prices—at the Wanamaker Store. 





Automobile Furs and Clothing 


—a new departure this season, but already a successful business. 


The New 1905 20 h. p. g-cylinder Ford, $2,000 


Sold exclusively in Philadelphia, by John Wanamaker, is now ready for 
trial. Undoubtedly the best automobile proposition at $2,000, on the 
market to-day. 
Drop in and see us in an automobile way—first floor, just inside the ] 
Main Market Street entrance. 





FOHN WANAMAKER 
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The Stars of the Show 


Again the Ford Cars held the ‘‘center of the stage’’ at the New York show. 
Experienced motorists were enthusiastic in praise of Henry Ford’s advanced 
ideas and the universal query ‘‘what has Ford this year’’ emphasized the fact 
that the Automobile world looks to Henry Ford for the ultimate perfection of 
motor driven vehicles. 

For 1905 we have the Forp MODEL ‘‘B”’ 
with a four-cylinder (vertical) engine, extra 
long wheel base, side entrance tonneau, d rect 
drive, andan absolutely new and original idea 
in driving constriction. Weight is 1700 Ibs., and 
as the engine develops more than 20 H. P., it 
gives the car more power for its weight than 


any Automobile of similar type. 

The Ford driving frame is such an evident 
advance in construction that everyone interested 
ought to have our new catalogue describing this 
wonderful Ford invention. Price of Model "B” 


$2000, 
FORD MODEL B, PRICE $2000 


The Forp MopeEL “C" has a 10 H. P., double 
opposed motor with the successful Ford plane- 
tary transmission, a lengthened wheel base and 
perfectdistribution of weight, making it the most 
practical car onthe market for business or profes- 
sional men or for ordinary family use. The price 
of Model “C”’ is $950, with detachable tonneau, 
so the car can be used as a runabout if desired. 

Economy of maintenance, always a feature 
of th: Ford cars, i» further guaranteed in the 
1905 Models, by light, strong construction and 
mechanical simplicity and excellence. 


FORD MODEL C, PRICE $950 Catalogue sent on request. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Trade: upy lied by Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Selling Agent for New York 
and Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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LOOK OUT FOR 


The February Furniture Sale 


Beginning February 1, 1905. 


PREPARATIONS THIS YEAR 
GREATER THAN EVER 


Not low-priced furniture from cheap makers, but 
high-grade furniture from makers of the highest 


reputation. 
Buying in Enormous Quantities 


alone is responsible for the low prices that will mark 
this sale. 
Make your arrangements to come early 
Everything you can possibly want for every room in 
the house, except the kitchen, will be here. 


Watch the papers for details of prices. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Mothers! 


lite 11) ||| || BRIGHTON 
Mothers!!! BR 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup case Garter 


m That contined feeling about the calves of 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- the legs is unknown with the Brighton. 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIJ,DREN It never binds, pulls nor rubs. Made 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. from one piece of pure silk webbing, 

* a vant h SHIT D, SOFTENS the GUMS with rust-proof nickel trimmings, 
It SOOTHES the C ~D,> {NS Ss, Price 23c. at all atores or by mail. 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by PIONEER SU SPENDER Co., 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 718 eee Syme, hss 20en cata 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 
andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


The most costly piece of Literature 
ever issued by a Railroad 


S the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Air Line Magazine. It is 
unique. Contains practically no reading matter, and is entirely free from 
advertisements of any nature. 

Across the book-sellers’ counter the price would easily be one dollar. It 
embodies numerous full page and half page photogravures,—the most exquisite 
examples of the modern printers’ art, many of which you will want to frame. 
Each illustration is lifelike, reproduced from photographs and artists’ sketches 
made for this special number, and each of them typical of the South Beautiful. 

It pictures, too, the Land of Manatee, the most beautiful section of the world, 
where the climate is delightful, the atmosphere salt-laden and perfumed by the 
odor of thousands of blossoming orange, lemon and grape fruit trees, and the 
most exquisite and fragrant of flowers. A land of perfect health, ideal living, 
where crime, trouble and ill-health are positively unknown. 


Send ten cents for special Southern edition to pay postage. Manatee booklets free. 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Virginia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News 
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About Framing Pictures 


Most people have very decided preferences of 
their own; at the same time they are usually glad of 


suggestions. 


We Have Over rooo Suggestions 
to Offer 


in mouldings of different styles and sizes; with the 
choice of a large number of artistic designs that cannot 


be obtained elsewhere in the city. 


Moreover we have hundreds of ready-made frames 


the effect of which can be tried on the spot. 


Added to this are the suggestions contained in 


our large picture galleries. 


Perfect workmanship is guaranteed and _ prices 


strictly in proportion to the quality of the frames. 


We: also regild old and worn frames at a 


very moderate cost. 


John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


Who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


foreign productions. 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00—300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 


BOOKBINDING 
IN ALL STYLES 


Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St., New York 


PRESENT SUCCESSFUL OPPORTUNITIES 


By Russell H. Conwell, D.D., illustrated, 8vo, cloth, $2.00, our special price, $1.25 


A study by the President of the Temple College, Philadelphia, 
and Pastor of the Baptist Temple, President of Samaritan Hos- 
pital, of the various ways and methods by which riches are 
accumulated and fortunes won, All the professions are included, 
principal lines of business, work for women, teaching and the 
development of manufactures, merchandise, invention, etc. 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER New York 


OPERA CREPE 
A fashionable ‘* Half-Wool”’ Dress Goods 
Fabric for Yea and Dress Gowns and 
Waists. Single Width. Retails at 15c 
per yard. 


DANISH CLOTH 


is the very best half-wool fabric ever pro- 
duced. Has a justly established reputation 
for quality and wear. A full line of colors, 
Single Width, Retails at 15c per yard. 


POPLAR CLOTH 


is identically the same fabric as the 
Danish Cloth, except that it is 36 in. 
wide. Retails at 25c per yard. 


CARMEN CREPE 
36 in. wide, half-wool, Makes a hand- 
some, swell-looking gown; in general 
appearance equal to a high-priced Alba- 
tross or Crepede Chene, A complete line 
of shades.; Retails at 25c per yard. 


WE MAKE a 

specialty of 
Cream in all of 
these fabrics, and 
we guarantee our 
Black (Shade 15) 
and Navy Blues 
(Shades 630, 631) 
not to crock. 

If you cannot 
secure these fab- 
rics from your 
home retailer, 
write us, and we 
will tell you how 
and where to get 
the goods, 

TRADE 


& 


MARK 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents, Boston and New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The Standard Velvet 
Look lor Name VILUTINA on Selvage 


A very complete line of colorings in addition to 


the celebrated New Black and Jet Fast Black 
For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 





OMO HAMILTON 
DRESS SHIELD Japanese Opera Flannel 


(HEAVY WEIGHT) 


KIOTO FLANNEL 


(LIGHT WEIGHT) 


Fine double-faced ‘abrics of cotton with white ground 
and an irregular massing of colors giving 

Striking and Beautiful Effects 
All the standard colors are used—one color only in each 
piece. Specially adapted for Dressing 
Sacques, Kimonos, Bath Wraps, Skirts, TRADE 
etc., etc., or for House Wraps. 
It has great MERIT and ts not expensive. 

At all dry goods dealers. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents mark 
Boston—New York 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer, Ask to see the ‘“‘OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, specially adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. ‘‘SHORT 
FLAP," for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,’’ 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,”’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


In Ordinary 


Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


illustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. S.C. BECK, '™°rter end Manufacturer of 
Middletown, Conn. 36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 
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Special Bargain Books 


$37.50 edition for $13.50 of Stk Water Scott’s Waverty Nove ts. 
Dainty little books. Uniform in size and style, with the famous 
Temple edition of Shakespeare’s writings. Printed on fine, tough, 
opaque paper. The small size of the volumes makes them con- 
venient for handling and for carrying in the pocket, if desired. 
48 volumes, bound in blue lambskin leather. Sold only in sets. 


$5.50. Our price, $1.75. THe Century Macazine. Bound volumes. 
A year of the Century Magazine for 1903. With articles by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Booker T. Washington, John Burroughs, Lillie 
Hamilton French and other famous writers. The Prologue of the 
American Revolution, by Justin H. Smith. The Great Southwest ; 
illustrations in colors by Maxfield Parrish, Timothy Cole’s Wood 
Engravings of old Spanish Masters. Short Stories by John Luther 
Long, Margaret Susan Briscoe, Sara Jeannette Duncan and Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. ‘‘ Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice, and “A 
Yellow Van,” by Richard Whiteing, constitute a portion of the 
interesting features of the 1900 pages contained in these two 
volumes. Olive green cloth. 


$5.00. Our price, $1.75. THE Wortpn’s Work. Bound volumes. A 
year of “ The World's Work,” May, 1902, to April, 1903, inclusive. 
Two volumes. Contains most interesting articles by President Roose- 
velt, Walter H. Page, Frank Norris, Julian Ralph, Andrew Carnegie, 
Charles W. Eliot, Wolf von Schierbrand, Albert Bigelow Paine and 
other popular writers. Illustrated with fine half-tone pictures, includ- 
ing ninety portraits of prominent people, most of them full-page size. 


Se_r-PronouncinG Biste. Long primer type, size 5% x 8% _ inches. 
Contains, in addition to the 1149 pages of the books of the Bible, 
16 pages of colored maps, 16 pages of plates, and 410 pages of helps 
to a proper understanding of the Bible. The self-pronouncing 
feature tells how the biographical and geographical names should be 
pronounced. Bound in French morocco, divinity circuit, round 
corners; red under gold edges, extra grained lining to theedge. The 
kind of a Bible that should be in every household. Its 410 pages 
of helps, if bound alone, would be worth more than the price at 
which we offer the complete book—one of the most complete student 
volumes ever offered. Our special price, 85c. The lowest price 
at which a Bible of this quality has ever been sold. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








The Silenceof Mrs. Harrold 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Author of ** Lux Crucis”’ 


Wall Street—the great powers of finance--the Theatrical 
Trust, and many other intensely interesting and real phases 
of present-day New York have a part in this stirring tale. 
The lovers are a young, beautiful actress and the son of a 
great millionaire. Out of the ‘‘silence” of Mrs. Harrold 
a plot develops involving every character of the story in a 
situation that baffles the reader and lures him on from page 
to page. It is New York in all its tremendous vitality and 
bigness—-metropolitan life in its intense moments—that gives 
vigor and movement to these pages. Mr. Gardenhire not 
only tells a beguiling tale, but from his insight and intimate 
knowledge of the secret ways of big corporations involves his 
story in new, ingenious complications that will strike home 


to every American. 
y Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


The Wonders of Life 


By ERNST HAECKEL 
Author of *‘ The Riddle of the Universe”’ 


The enormous success attained by Professor Haeckel’s earlier 
volume, “The Riddle of the Universe,” has led him to put 
forth another volume, which takes up in detail many biolog- 
ical questions only cursorily touched upon in the other work. 
The present volume is confined to the realm of organic 
science, and treats of “The Knowledge, Nature, Functions, 
and History of Life.” Professor Haeckel’s interesting and 
illuminating writings need no comment. 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, rranxcin square New York 








